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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WATERING PLACER; 

OP TOULOUSE, AND THE DIRECT ROAD TO IT, THROUGH 
THE LIMOUSIN AND PERIGORD; 
« AHD THB 

PASSAGE DOWN THB GARONNE TO B0URDE4UY. 



* Now for our mountain sport— up to yon 
Hill ; yoar tegs are young— 
I '11 tread these flats.* ■ 

* If one of mean affairs may plod it 

In a week, why may not I ?» 
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TO 



MRS. MAJOR PLEYDELL. 



My Dear Mabam^ 

Had ^e lired in the last age, I 
should^ in dedicating this little Volume to 
you, enumerate your many virtues, say 
that, related as you are to a noble family, 
and widow of the grandson of the Governor- 
General of India, so famous for his mira- 
culous escape, your station in life must 
command respect, while your own worth 
endears you to all your acquaintance. I. 
should in this strain only deviate from' most 
of the Addresses of a similar nature, by 
telling the simple truth, but that very fact 
makes it unnecessary to expatiate on it ; 
and I will content myself with begging 



IJcMm^ %.UTu,^I<I'U^ 



»^ your acceptance of yv^hat I could wish more 
perfect and more worthy your perusal. 
Such as it is, if it fail to amuse you, it n^ay 
at least be useful should you be obliged to 
take a journey to the south of France for 
the recovery of not only your health, J^ut 
your estate, so long and so unjustly with- 
held from you. 

. Believe me, 

Mt beaa M ADAir, 

With great respect and esteem. 
Your faithful friend, 
And very obedient humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Paris, 1825. 
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PREFACE. 



A G009 work, comhining amusing anee^ 
dote witb useful informatioD, il very much 
wanted as a pocket companion while 
rambling among the Pyrennees, and at 
iheir several watering places* Certain 
it \9, th^ on the spot nothing is to he . 
found (at least not two years ag<9') bu^dry 
details, ot French Tours, for the most part 
so stuffed with bombast and bathos, that 
the uninitiated are likely to be ^a^y 
.puzzled over them. • Di^ detaUs^however 
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there are; and, supposing the traveller 
( which rarely happ^QS ) to be without 
Galignani's Guide to the South of France, 
every information of a local nature, to- 
gether with the best maps, drawings, etc.- 
are at all times to be had at the PyrennO'. 
rama of Monsieur Jalons at Bagni^res de 
Bigorre, — whom I should here recommend 
to my countrymen as one of the most en- 

* 

lightened and obliging men in the towuj 
were it not that it is impossible to avoid 
knowing him, and going to his establish- 
ment, as a matter of convenience — 'the 
only place where a newspaper or^a book 
is id be seen. 

♦. - . ^ ' 

In venturing to publish this little volume, 
w4iicfa pretends to nothing more than a 
few hasty sketches , the most that I preA 
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pose to myself is» that it mdy give some 
idea of the moral rather than the physical 
features of these parts. After all» I may 
be wide of the troth — ^but so they appear- 
ed to m£. We are obliged more or less to 
view things through the medium of the par- 
ticular . circumstances in which we are 
placed; and thence (not at all to be la- 
mented^ if only for the vaviety) no two tra- 
vellers ever agree; nor doea it require any 
very great stretch of candour to leave the 
veracity of all parties unimpeached. But 
quothominestotsentetuitep though atruism 
in every body's ; mouth, is nevertheless 
utterly forgotten in our strictures on each 
other. To return to my subject, — I am 
aware of a Tour in the Pyrennees having 
been lately published at home (though J 
have not been so lucky as to get a sight 
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of it) ; and this simple fact would have 
been enough^ without entering into its 
merits^ to have prevented the appearance 
of these very imperfect pages » but that the 
said work is not comeatable to tAe nuinj 
from its great expenso'-'-and I should think 
extremely inconvenient to carry about 
from its size — ^neither of which defects at 
any rate can be laid at the door of the 
present tiny volume. 

Prefaces should be brief, and I will 
only say one word more. It has been the 
fashion of late to decry Tours; the li> 
braries groan with them; and at the very 
sound, my bookseller stood aghast! ** 
Sir! a mere drug!" '*Well, but in these 
mountains? 'twill serve as a tolerable 
guide, and the pedestrian may even carry 



It in his pocket.'' *' Kami '' For myself; 
I ean qnlj say that, the descrifkiioils^ eyen 
when tedious/ of a nwD (like he of old), 
'* qui mores h&mimmi' 'nmtUiirum''tMit et 
urbes,** seejatk Uk m» iafinitoly idoce enter- 
taiaing than mediocre efforts ia the re- 
gioius of iindgi«ation» or Xkomr cartcatores 
of Ufe^ high and Iow,/with which ^re are 
plentifully supplied. It may he 99ii, in 
more senses than ope, that there is but 
one Scott and but one Mathews ia the 
world just now, to carry us Ihroagh their 
pages with unwearied attention and plea- 
sure. Still there is some consolation left 
to the every-daj traveller^ his reisiders 
must at least rise something the wiser, if 
they will but have patience, and that, in 
spite of their teeth, on both sides. 

I am sensible there are a thousand 
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faults of all sorts in what I have written, ( 
owing to liaving hurried through it in a 
week, from first to last (could that be 
admitted as any excuse) ^ though ^ indeed, 
I have only thrown it aside for a third of 
the time so pithily recommended by a 
great authority. But, next to writing 
nonsense, the most silly thing is begging 
pardon for it afterwards, which I totally 
disclaim*; with the comfortable reflection, 
that the less patience it is read with, the 
more I shall have need of myself : the sin, 
in these cases, carrying the punishment 
with it, — quite enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious. 



TOUR 



ON FOOT 



IN THE PYRENNEES. 



CHAPTER I. 

la which the Author, after taking his place in the 
Diligence for Toulouse, thinks proper to take a 
walk 6b the Boulevards, meets Thomas Saunter, 
Esq. looks about him a little in Paris, glances at 
Society, and makes certain very dull and serious 
reflections on men and things' on both sides the 
Channel, which, as they hare nothing whatever 
to do with either the Pyrennees or the rqad to 

^ them, the reader is at perfect liberty to skip, over 
without further ceremony. 

Full of my intended trip to the south, 
and the wonderful ^walkings I should have 
among the health -breathing mountains 
anon, chance directed my steps, where I 
had so often bejBn before, to that part of 
the Boulevards which contains the greatest 
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share of the life, fashion, anc(^ustle of Far'Ifir 
— it may be well guessed I allude to that 
portion lying between the rue de la Paix 
and the passage Panorama, the extreme 
limits of the range of all the '^ Muacadins 
Merveilleua:,^^ or dandies of this gay me- 
tropolis. 

The day was delightful, all nature — ^that 
is, all that forms the canopy of this hot- 
bed of art, seemed to sniile, and it must be 
confessed, in unison with every thing be- 
low. I felt myself in that train of thought 
which sits so well on the amiable author of 
"High-Ways and By-Ways," when nothing 
com^s amiss, when the mind, getting rid of 
the hackaeyed associations of society, il^ 
hoilowness, its vexations, and too often its 
ennuif is willing to listen, not iqdeed to 
^^ Sermons in stones or tongues in babbling 
brooks," (a pleasure to come), but to the 
language of the nunpierous little stalls, where 
the sellers of charms, spectacles, opera- 
gla^s, or fruit, retailers of nostrums of all 
«ort9, talking and tumbling clowns, and 
the genua omne that make this walk the 
most agreeable and interesting possible. 
Ah ! thought I (willing to find some excuse 
for being so much alH'oad), could we but 
have this gay content in London, without 
the fear, should one join any of the gaping 
groups, of being hustled, and possibly of 
having one*# pocket ' picked, I certainly 
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should remain at 'home; for except this 
greater proportion of fine weather, clear- 
ness of atmosphere, and the apparent harm- 
less gaiety and good- will that reigns, I know 
of nothing that should keep one here a day, 
after one had seen the lions; while I am 
sensible of fifty things that should drive 
me back, and nothing stronger than certain 
prejudices as firmly rooted as if I had but 
arrived yesterday, in spite of any thing I 
might affect to the contrary. Time will 
not do to change one — no, by heavens, 
nor shall not! So saying, I pushed forward 
'with a determined step, my head erect, and 
all my bearing full of the enthusiasm of the 
patriot. I only ran against Tom Saunter, 
an Oxford man, who wondered what the 
devil so magnificent a strut meant. Ah! 
Tom, how are you ? Egad ! I was near passing 
you-^you know I am very absent — which 
way are you going? Why — a — 'faith I don't 
care which way — I was thinking of the 
Tuileries, but it's all one. — I ought to call 

by the bye on Lady , but hang me if I 

pan ever manage it, somehow or other. I 
dont mind if I go your way — not far, mind 
you — ha\e walking fast — What news? — 
Cursedly plucked at Frascatti last night — 
didn't get home till one— but I've only lent 
it 'em, shall haul it in to-night. So saying, 
Saunter took my arm, and we strolled up 
and down, always turning at the comer of 
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the rue de Richelieu. Nothing could have j 

put me in a better humour with myself 

than meeting my friend ; for if I remained 

idling abroad, at least some few innocent 

pursuits kept me a stranger to ennui. But 

Saunter, a perfect epitome, by the way, of 

half the young fellows in Paris, seemed for 

ever saddled with an utter loss to know 

what to do with himself. To get rid of it, 

without being a gambler, Frascatti's doors 

stand genteely and invitingly open ; no noise, 

no greediness, and nothing secret or vulgar. 

to damp the amusement. ^' Tout ici eat 

franc et loyal^^ as I one day heard one of 

the dealers say to a poor countryman, who, 

maddened by his losses, vented his fury in 

curses and accusations, without the shadow 

of truth or reason on his side ; but what 

has reason to do with these saloons ? So it 

is— but, as I observed. Saunter was no 

more a gamester than the hundreds of other 

young men, who lose from 201. to 1001. and, 

cleared of their superfluous cash, go home 

again, perhaps a month or two sooner than 

they contemplated. To such the day hangs 

on hand, and the early part of the evening, 

for it is enough to drop in after the Theatres 

are over. My friend was of an excellent 

family, of Hall, with several beautiful 

and accomplished girls his sisters ; his own 
house, situated in a noble park,' was all the 
year round the most deh'ghtful to be ima- 
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gined; there the muses and the graces may 
have been said to have presided; the morn- 
ings in healthful exercises and amusements 
ever varied, the evenings in music, • refined 
conversation, sometimes a dance to the pia- 
no, in short all that elegant, easy intercourse 
so desirable, and so unrivalled among people 
of fashion in old England. All this had no 
cliarms for Saunter: Oxford first spoiled 
his taste for rural pleasures and the quiet 
cheerfulness of domestic life ; London took 
its turn, rooted out the last lingerings of 
good taste, and Paris held out the final dose 
of m^etricious glare and nothingness. He 
Jiad come over for two weeks, and had 
been now two years; how time had flown 
he knew not. Was his heart engaged? not a 
whit; What did he do ? Breakfast at ten, 
lounge about at the reading rooms, or in 
tile gardens, or possibly at billiards, till 
time to dine at the Caf^ de Paris or Riches'; 
then his coffee at Tortoni's ; then possibly 
to some theatre; oftener sitting, if in warm 
weathei*, listlessly, in one of those two rows 
of chairs that block the way, with two or 
three others, like himself,' watching me- 
chanically the passing ^hrong. Theh to bed 
pretty regularly, and up next day to go over 
the same thing. To appear at the Ambas- 
sador's was too much trouble ; or know any 
families where he might at least have seen 
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something of the internal Parisian world. 
He might, have had letters^ indeed had; 
called once, neglected subsequent invita- 
tionsy grew short-sighted, and so an end. 
To crewn all this, Saunter enjoyed high 
health ; had no vices, at least none but such 
as even the mo^t rigid prudery allows by 
courtesy to a young man, without detract- 
ing from his merits. In short, his life passed i 
in the most perfect decorum and tranquil- | 
lity, impossible to be at once more correct, j 
according to rule, and insipid. As for \ 
home, he had long ceased to write ; it ^as 
too much trouble ; a few hurried line^ pear- 
haps once in six nv)nths, in answer to his 
sisters o|r mother's kind and anxious e|i- 
quiries, and often without date of any sort ; 
they might just as well have sqpposed^ him 
in Town, at> Bath, or Cheltenham, or else^ 
where — the post-mark their only guide Hi- 
his ^' whereabout.*^ We had not b€ien long^ 
together when a Cambridge man,,9atich o( 
the same stanip, took him up in his cab, • 
and I pursued my way, musing on these 
facts. But, setting aside my own individual 
satis&ction and* keener enjoyment (^ gra- 
tuitous assumption), what had I done bet- 
ter myself ? Nothing— well, but I had no 
alluring home to improve my nature! I 
might perhaps have made one t I tried to 
get myself out of this self-accusing train of \ 
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thought, and fling the reproach on others 
more ctilpable,- every way less forced to this 
species of-emle. 

The life I lead is indeed, thought I, 
equally insipid with my friend's, and pos> 
sibly more insignificant; yet I do but fol- 
low the steps of thousands of my country- 
men who kill time here, they know not' 
how, or wherefore ; many indeed stay with- 
out being able even to express their ideas in 
the language of the country; and these, 
with their families, make coteries to them- 
selves* Any where west of the rue de 
Richelieu swarms with pure English beingB, 
who might as well be in the moon for any 
thing they have in common with the iii^. 
habitants, if' I except their house-rooni, 
clothes, food, and fire! and thus do they 
lead the kind of life one may suppo9# a 
colony of French would, planted on the 
west side of London. But jpeace to the^e 
emigrant Britons I the great mass of whdm 
have no taste to appreciate what they see, 
or feeling to carry them beyond a certain 
set of ideas grown incorrigible by habit of 
from jt^enty to fifty, nay even sixty, years' 
standing. Let them, a' God's name, if they 
will, frenchify their children, and thus 
consistently, at least, act as it were ag.ainst 
natiire and their stars ! But if such numbers 
ar^iere in spite of common sense,' there 
ca^>e no doubt there arc very many who 
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come to some purpose : and while they are 
occasionally sucked into the vortex of bgh 
thingness, inseparable from great cities, 
they at least derive some benefit from their 
stay; in an enlarged point of view? see 
and appreciate the many excellent institu- 
tions, guided by a pure spirit of philan- 
throphy, and imbibe at least some of that 
taste for which the French are pre^enii- 
nent in their carriage, in their dress, a|i4 
in their apartments, at least the dress* ^tiA 
carriage of the women. I know not iiW 
it is, but it has often struck me with won- 
der that ours are so extremely deficient :in 
these points; and while their natures 'and 
their minds are all that the heart of man 
can, in his most inspired moments, desii^ 
in feminine loveliness; I say with this^ he 
is doomed to see masculine awkwardness 
of movement,, and the shape, which natdre 
has given them in its most attractive i^dnaM^ 
made ugly — one would think on p^itpoise.--r 
by the manner in which their clothi^. are 
put on ! I am always delighted when, in iny 
rambles round the Boulevard, or V^aJUCing 
in the Tuileries, I meet my fair cculniry-*' 
women dressed d la frangaise ! alasi it is 
but'seldom ! WeU, I must be content,' anijf 
say .410 more about the matter: I kiurwl 
shall J)e' differed from, and I am awfiCre^of 
the grand argument about the insignifir- .ce 
of these minor requisites in a wifefAiut, 
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if to the best qualities of the heart and 
head they are added^ would it not mak^ the 
object perfectly irresistible ? 

My reader may be in England : may he 
recollect what I say, and while in search 
of a wife, get his heart ensnared by that 
lovely modesty, that sweet ingenuousness, 
that noble artlessness so adorable! while, 
added to this, he gazes on faces and forms 
enough to make a poor sighing bachelor 
miad I I say, to add one grain of comfort to 
his lost, enraptured, and despairing heart, 
)et him look back on the Cinderella feet of 
Pans, their exquisite neatness and finish! 
the enchanting ^SiCe there seen in every 
movement, however trivial, and the little 
delicate feminine steps ! the esXteaie fresh" 
Hess of their dress, and lastly, the beautiful 
manner of curling the hair. This will serve 
as a kind of antidote (if his memory's 
faithful), and keep him at least within the 
bounds of decorum. But, alas I though I 
talk^ I know nobody who is so ready to fall 
in love in England — dear old England ! as 
myself; or less liable out of it: but as it 
happens that I'm not in love at this moment, 
I am by no means blind to what is wanting 
on both sides of the channel. I meant to 
have glanced at other subjects and I've been 
wandering I know not where. I would 
fain rank myself with those Englishmen 
who are not abroad in vain, at least as to a 
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just idea 6f things; and though in truth 
iny time, as in London, is the greater part 
taken up in a string of insipid frivolities, I 
yet, now and then, snatch an hour for re- 
flection and comparison. 

When I think of the very few advantages 
Frenchmien have to boast of over us, and 
those few within our reach, as a gfeat na- 
tion, I lamenf that in our metropolis they 
should be neglected; and what is worse, 
they are, apparently, not likely to be car- 
ried into effect for many years. Nothing 
is more common than for Englishmen to 
exclaim, on pacing the Louvre or the pub- 
lic gardens, where he sees around him of a 
Sunday, an immense population partaking 
of ideas and pleasures of the more refined 
kind, far above their spheres, nothing is 
oftener observed than that " 'Tis a pity, but 
that in England it could not be : the people 
here are less mischievous, niore infonAed, 
and enjoy, more or less, the pleasures oif 
music, sculpture, and painting, which 
would /be lost on the rabble, nay, on the 
middling classes in London ;. that their ha- 
bits are more coarse and brutal.'* Gracious 
heavens I and whose fault is it but that of 
the upper orders, who, with us more than 
any nation under the sun, govern not only 
in reality, but in opinion ! There is a kind 
of selfishness in this truly abominable. 
Every thing we have is shut up for the few, 



the very few, by way of making a contrast 
the more remarkable, one would think, 
with their fellow countrymen. How is it 
possible the least taste in these matters can 
be generally diffused, while there seems to 
be a perfect apathy as to the feelings of the 
Tulgar ? we cry out iii the most stupid 
manner^ as if they were taot as capable of 
receiving impressions as any other people. 
Shut up the Louvre, shut up the gardens, 
put the statues under covers^ and forbid 
their music and dancing of a Sunday, 
When they have a few hours to unbend 
- themselves, and the French people would 
soon become what ours are : nor can I 
conceive how music and innocent mirth 
can at all tend to make a people less reli- 
gious : far more probable, the universal 
custom of ^willing all sorts of liquors, and 
disputing in ale-houses of a Sunday to 
make them so! But I am perhaps most 
astonished that none of the wholesome 
and humane regulations indispensable to 
a great city have been adopted in |^on- 
don that one sees here ; to say it could not 
be done, is to talk downright nonsense ; for 
instance, the abattoirs for killing cattle 
outside the city, and butchers being forbid 
to drive their oxen through the streets : this 
would be as easy to establish in London, as 
it would be to shut up our church-yards 
and have them in the suburbs, as they are 

2* 
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here. In truth, our burying places in Lon* 
don have become a great nuisance, nay a 
disgrace to the age we live in. That the 
King and Parliament could do one or the 
other, no one can deny. Setting aside it9 
ornament, and looking only to its necessity, 
its utility, it is really v^nderful so many 
enlightened men can be found with power 
in England to do so much good for their 
country, and do so little. Bjut nothing 
with us is done for the community ; every 
thing is private speculation, which must 
necessarily be confined to its own useless 
or insignificant circle : shut up in four 
walls, or little known as a general benefit, 
it is reserved for the admiration of a y^to 
friends ; who wonder, God bless them ! how 
one man (a rich one, doubtless), or some 
knot of men, on speculation, can do so 
much: and indeed this is the wonder of 
the few distinguished foreigners who visit 
us and get a peep at a few of the thousands 
of hidden treasures in England I But of 
what avail is it in a national point of view ? 
A really public exhibition of even middling 
pictures, would be infinitely preferable to 
the whole host of fine paintings preserved 
with so much care in our noblemen^s 
houses, more for the flies and spiders than 
any thing else . As to our present exhibitions, 
which are to be paid for, they might as well 
be closed; for they never can or will im- 
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prove our taste generally, nor turn into a 
oiearer current the muddy ignorance of our 
lower classes. It may be observed, — this 
must be the work of time : true, but where 
or when is the beginning of this great work 
to be attempted? surely there are some 
very obvious and simple approaches: but 
men of power must take the lead, and 
headed by the — ^-, there is scarcely any 
thing that ought not be done! What 
should prevent our having a few fountains 
in London ? instead of tliat miserable iron 
tunnel in the Green Park^ the contempt 
and derision — even of our cockneys. Is 
it possible to be persuaded that a building 
of one story could not be erected in St. 
Jameses Park, like the Louvre, adapted to 
contain pictures? let it be only half its 
length. Were the king to signify a toiah 
that the nobility and gentry of the kingdom 
would each send a picture /or the public 
goodf would it be refused ? and let the per- 
son's name be written on the frame — a 
more just cause of pride to the individual, 
than its existence in some room, scarcely 
seen, even by its owner, twice a year I A 
Louvre would thus start up in England, in- 
finitely superior to the Paris one, in real 
treasures; since tio country is so rich in 
fine paintings as we are ; I hardly except 
Italy. The property would thus remain 
the same (with the liberty of shifting them 
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if wished for sale, necessity, or otherwise^ : 
and who, in this immense general benefit, 
would be the loser individually? This 
should be opened twice a week; and a 
few, very few officers would prevent the 
least damage. But, most of all, a confidence 
should be placed in the public; and every 
one, without distinction, should be free to 
enter, while they were merely decently 
dressed. The mass of our artists, who 
now cabal to have their pictures shown in 
those miserably small inconvenient rooms 
at Somerset House, would here be provided 
for in a portion set apart for their an- 
nual works, known to be for sale: and 
the shUling, which now excludes the great 
mass of the British public from seeing and 
admiring their pictures, would thus be 
done away with, even to their advantage. 
In fact, our Somerset House exhibition can 
scarcely be regarded as a national one. 
The wretched system of paying at the door, 
converts the receptacles of our proudest 
monuments into mere shops. And thou, 
venerable and dignified Westminster! art 
among the nuniber. Gracious heaven! 
must an Englishman pay to see the relics 
of every thing dear to him? what in fact 
should make him proud of the name of 
Englishman, and should be bo more shut 
from him than the air he breathes. 

"When I am spoken to of these exceptions 
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to our good taste as a nation by French- 
men, I am at a loss what to say; and blush 
for the directors of so wretched a system. 
It will be said I forget our Museum, and 
late disposition to alter things for the 
better: I do not; but it stands an isolated 
exception. , 

If I am asked how in these times of eco- 
nomy, money is to be got, I can only say 
first, the expense would not be great, and 
next, parliament have freely given their 
country's money for things of not a flftieth 
part of the utility. But more than sufii- 
cient capital might be got a thousand ways ; 
or failing, a direct temporary tax on the 
rich, that would have such objects in view, 
would be cheerfully borne by all of the 
least pretensions to taste or patriotism : it 
would be transient, while its effects would 
not only be permanent, but make us really 
more valuable to ourselves, and more ad- 
mired by surrounding nations ! 

I have dwelt longer on this subject than 
I intended, but no where so much as in 
Paris is this contrast forced on one's notice, 
and in a nation too we would fain call fri- 
volous, compared with ourselves ! The proof 
seems the very reverse ; and on whatever 
side we bend our steps, filings seem adapted 
to lasting utility, whether in their buildings 
or institutions. Their hospitals are on < a 
better footing than ours, their regulation 
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more simplified, and admittance to them 
easier to the wretched ; their medical and 
surgical schools are open, in appropriate 
buildings, at a trifling expense to the stu- 
dent; and thus, if we exceed them in the 
best works and the deeper research, they 
outstrip us in the greater practical means ; 
thence Paris is full of foreign students, and 
particularly from Great Britain^ owing to 
the great expense attending our lectures, 
etc. This drives people abroad, and is a de- 
fect which carries its punishment. with it. 
[Nothing is more common than infanticide 
in England; whereas in France it is un- 
heard of, and this from the humane asylums 
expressly devoted to the wretched mother 
as a last resource. That it is a cause of a 
greater degree of immorality is very doubt- 
ful, nor do I believe it : one thing is certain 
— it prevents great crime I But I am led 
away into speculations of what might be 
wished where we feel a proper pride in our 
country. I am aware that this, by a certain set, 
will be called croaking, preaching,. or what 
you will ; and would to God it was no more. 
I would be content to be thought an ass, so 
tfiat all was done for the best, as well in 
th^se lighter particulars as where the more 
vital interests of the nation call alOud for 
relief. But let me turn to society here. 
Among other places in the second rank of 
French noblesse, I go to Madame de — -^'& 
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soirees. Nothing is wanting but money to 
make them all that is to be seen in the very 
first; since she enjoys as high a rank, and 
counts some of the first people among her 
friends. But, to say truth, I get tired of 
these parties : nothing can be well more 
tedious, unless one likes dancing to a bad 
piano, or an amateur fiddle scraped by some 
garde-du-corps perhaps, and on the slippery 
cold carreau too, for Madame, from a left- 
handed kind of economy, has taken up her 
carpet in the salon : — all this does not {Mo- 
vent the Messieurs and Mademoiselles from 
footing it. I generally get to the ecarte ta- 
ble ; only lately it has been so beset by the 
fat Princess de P. and the still fatter Coun- 
tess (Madame de T.) with half a dozen others 
equally plump, (Heavens I what a size 
French married women of a certain age 
grow to!) that there is no getting within 
distance to throw down a cent sous piece ; 
and the disputes about making good losses, 
the eager advice given on both sides (the 
poor player often having nothing to say or 
do, but simply follow twenty different opi- 
nions on an ace, or a king, or a ^even,) and 
the universal hubbub; that one is fain to gfp 
and have a t6te-a-t6te with a few hum-drum 
quiet souls, who prefer the cakes and punch 
Ta the boudoir to the noise and squeezing in 
the other rooms : besides, it is the only place 
one' can rest one's weary limbs in. As to 
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Frenchmen, they are never tired of standings 
the beginning of all these parties being an 
hour or two's standing staring at each other 
in the middle of the room, while the gnrls 
sit and slily examine each other's dresses all 
round- It would be high treason to take a 
seat beside one of them, even if there was 
room : stand before the Maman you may, 
and talk as long as you please, unless you are 
brush'd away by a fresh arrival, or the aur- 
rent setting strong Towndi the side yo^ hap- 
pen to be on. Twice was I, last week, 
borne in on the ecar^e table, twice repulsed, 
and was fain to take refuge, at last, in the 
antichapiber. A smart garde-du-corps ob- 
served, just at the moment, '' c*est un Men 
beau hal; c'est charmant^^'' — very delightful I 
However I must say, when it does not hap- 
pen to be so very beau (that is, less crowded, ) 
it is agreeable enough ; as much so as any 
house I know, except Madame de L — th's, 
where there is never a disagreeable crowd, 
and where those who are fond of dancing 
may really enjoy it. Her nights end with 
April : she has been long in the country. 
Their park is quite English ; the only one I 
kj^ow of that is so. ]Sothing can be more 
kind or polite than she has been to me, 
though 'tis said she dislikes the English. This 
dislike to us, by the bye, does not abate, 
and there is a reserve in their manners ton 
wards our nation, certainly not a whit les^ 
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than our own towards them. I have been 
in the habit of facing people, even in small 
parties^ any time these &\e years, till we 
must be certainly very familiar with each 
other's looks^ without once opening our 
mouths or ever taking any notice of each 
other. 1 4eel this, for my part, very awk- 
ward : the slightest effort would break the 
ice ; but where it is not the fashion to intro- 
duce to -each other formally, who is to be- 
^in ? Being a stranger and an Englishman, 
surely it is not my business, if I am to judge 
by what I should feel towards Frenchi|iep, 
whom I met often and made up to at my 
friends' houses at home. Thus the matter 
Stands. If F^nchmen ever were what many 
English writers would have us believe, they 
are decidedly no longer so : they have, I 
think, rather more gravity than ourselves ; 
a laugh is seldom heard in good society ; but 
I think Goldsmith somewhere says, ^^ grave 
08 a rich Frenchman^'''* (speaking of the 
gaiety 'of heart of the lower orders). Events 
of late years have possibly increased this 

Cropensity. Be that as it may, it cannot 
aye escaped the observation of many, be- 
sides, myself, in the habit of being a good 
deal among them ; while the lower orders 
are much as they were, with a somethiifg 
greater disposition to know whyy before 
they are pleased. But, after all, to me, the 
great charm at Paris is, the general content 
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one sees every where, the everlastingly gay 
Boulevards, and the little disposition one 
finds to dishonesty. The truth is, there is 
little occasion for it. Never have I had my^ 
pocket picked of my handkerchief, and 
though I have heard of instances where it 
has happened, I believe it is very rare ; and, 
to me, it seems that the great mass of the 
poor are, in these respects, guided by a 
spirit that would despise such a resource. 
This is what really attaches me to Paris 
more than to London, where one's watch 
or handkerchief is never safe. To which I 
must add, an easy intercourse with good 
society^ much more difficult to be attained 
at home, where people are so fenced round 
by the immense assumed dignity of their 
titles or vast wealth : this, to beings like 
myself, abts like the touch of the torpedo. 
Too poor for the one, and too proud for 
the other, I fly to Paris. The most delight- 
ful strains too of Mozart and Rossini I can 
, here enjoy at a comparatively trifling ex- 
pense, beyond my reach in England, and, 
as usual, only levelled at the rich. These, 
are the luxuries that really induce one to 
stay here ; and not their numerous theatres, 
their brilliant caf(^s, and restaurants, or 
their gardens : I seldom go to any of 
them; and submit to live among a peo- 
ple who have no two ideas in common 
with ourselves ; and what is worse, put up 
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mth the real or affected superiority every 
Frenchman must have over us strangers, 
"while one's ideas come out at best but in 
an awkward shape, in a tongue in which, 
no matter how one talks, one cannot y!?^^ — 
it is an eternal groping in the dark as it 
were. I have, indeed, met with English- 
men who assured me they thought in French, 
and enjoyed all the beauties of Gomeille 
and Racine : it would be presumptuous to 
dispute it ; but it strikes me, that first, one's 
nature must be changed; that our divine 
Shakespeare must cease to give us that ex- 
quisite delight he does ; and that, in short, 
to be French to some purpose, one must 
cease to be English. Now, in however great 
a degree I may fancy myself a citizen of the 
world, in as much as my prejudices to 
things^ abstract from their real merits, are 
pretty well swept away, yet I have no wish 
to effect the said change, convinced as I am, 
could I divest myself (which God forbid,) of 
my love of country, that I should lose in 
real enjoyment by it. 



CHAPTER Iln 

The Author quits Paris in the Diligence — Some ac- 
count of its contents — Meets the King — Dust- 
Rain — InsolenC^e of Gonducteurs -^ Orleans — La 
Fert^-^Genera! appearance of the Country and 
Road-side — Small incidents — Opinions ^The Li- 
mousin. 

At length I quit Paris, and take the di- 
rect road to Toulouse, through the heart of 
France. This is certainly not the most in- 
teresting route, and travelling in the way 
I do, night and day, in the common dili- 
gence, one cannot gather much en passant; 
besides, there are so many books written 
to describe the towns and things remark- 
able all over this country, that, were 1 
capable, I might well spare niyself the task 
of dull repetitions. At three o'clock I set 
off from the messagerie royale, rue Notre 
Dame des Yictoires. I had, very saga- 
ciously, employed a druhken fellow to carry 
my portmanteau to the coach, and had no 
little trouble, as I walked beside this hero, 
to keep him steady and silent ; however, 
he would break out now and then in a 
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curious kind of rhapsody, in the shape of 
a tirade against the present order of things, 
apostrophizing, by way of interlude, a great 
commander, who, he swore, would yet 
come to life and lead him on once more 
to victory I His load deposited, he wrung 
the fists of two or three dragoons near the 
voitnre, and hugged them with all the 
fervency that, perhaps, a couple of litres of 
vin ordinaire could give; they bore his 
nonsense very good-naturedly, and, for my 
part, I was glad when we drove off, leaving 
him to his reveries and empty crocliet. 
The day was hot, and the roads covered 
with dust; for, it may have been observed at 
Paris, no sooner is it dry than it is dusty. 
Passing over the Pont-Neuf, we went out 
at the barri^e d'Enfer, and along what is 
called la route d^Orieans. As I am fond of 
the open air, and wished to see as much of 
the country as possible, I got outside, on 
what is called the banquette, behind and ' 
above the cabriolet, as far as Bourg-la- 
Heine. I had seen the country qften before, 
havipg gone repeatedly to the gardens at 
Sceaux, which lie a little to the right of 
the road, and, at this time of the year, is 
in great vogue of a Sunday evening, being 
one of the few places Parisian demoiselles 
of any fashion can venture to dance at — 
at Tivoli or Beaufon it would be monstrous, 
jthe shopkeepers and grisettes of the metro- 

8* 
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polls having long monopolized the dancing 
part of the treat at those placed of amuse- 
ment, and nothing is left to the unfortunate 
gentry but strolling about, and looking at 
the lamps and fireworks. 

. Just above tbe village Bourg-la-Reine we 
met the king, and, in. the very spot, the 
relays of his guards and horses were placed; 
the gendarmerie de la chaase being ' in ad- 
vance, made us draw on one side^ and for 
about three or four minutes I had a full 
view of his majesty Louis, xvni.,* well pow- 
dered, as were his whole retinue, with 
dust. They say he falls away of late, and 
particularly in his extremities ; I thought 
his face lool^ed thin, and his hand (placed 
on the door) very shrivelled and dark. The 
guards who came in ,with him were bathed 
in sweat, horses and men ; and for the su- 
perior officer of the gardes-du-corps, who 
rides at the door of the carriage, his confi- 
dential servant, who rides inmiediately in 
frpnt, and one or tvvo others, who accom- 
pany him the whole way, in these diurnal 
and flying promenadesj it must be a very 
fatiguing service; indeed their looks suffi- 
ciently attested it — they never break out of 
the fullest trot, and, indeed, the hussars 
or cavalry are often kept on the gallop. 

* He died, much regretted, ^ttle more than a 
year after, September 1824. 
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To the left of the king sits the captain of 
the guard on duty (generally a martial and 
a duke)^ and, on the front seat, two of the 
lords of the bed-chamber; and in the car- 
riage and eight, which follows, other gen- 
tlemen in waiting and his physician. The 
horses were put too in peifect silence, and 
being ready, first started two dragoons 
preceded by a footman, then two of the 
gendarmerie de la chasse, then four dra- 
goons, two more servants, party of cui- 
rassiers, the confidential servant; a party 
of the gardes-du-corps immediately pre- 
cede the king, and follow him, closed by 
a strong party of cuirassiers ; then the se- 
cond carriage and footmen — a coachman 
guides the four inner horses, while the two 
foremost pair are managed by a posti- 
lion — three footmen behind the carriage ; — 
the whole, in their handsome liveries and 
full uniforms, have a very splendid and 
handsome appearance. The king off, we 
were, with half a dozen waggons and hay 
carts, allowed to proceed quietly on oiu: 
journey. i 

The country hereabouts is rather agree- 
ably undulated and well cultivated, chiefly 
in the vine. The vin du pay 89 on this side of 
Paris, is considered very good, particularly 
about Montlhiry and Arpajon, which we 
passed in succession ; at the latter it be- 
gan to rain, and, of the two, though ex- 
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posed to it, I preferred it to the dust ;— 
covered up in a couple of great coats, I 
dozed through the night, and the conductor 
occasionally snored most heartily at my 
side ; he assured me he never was so happy 
as when on the road going to or coming 
from Toulouse (for he goes all the way), 
and I believe it. No sooner do these gentry 
get you all stowed and outside the barrier^ 
but they erect themselves into as much 
consequence as the captain of a ship ; 
there is no appeal from their decision ; they 
sit at table with you, and thus live much 
better on the road than when they are 
with their famines — give you ten minutes, 
more or less, just as they may happen to 
be settling the affairs of the natibn, in a 
dissertation on politics, or some old wo- 
man^s story, or, that having nothing to say, 
he can eat faster than you can, for there is 
positively no rule to go by ; and a French 
coachfuU are, by far, more quiescent than 
an English one would be ; nothing is said, 
and we were frequently detained many mi- 
nutes, or hurried unnecessdi'ily, just as the 
whim sized this modern Mercury, who was 
occasionally facetious or surly as it hap- 
pened. From the first moment I (being no 
stranger to those coarse ani^ials) wrapped 
myself up in silence and dignity; but it 
would not do ; I was obliged to swim with 
the current, and treat him as he wished^ 
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hail fellow well met ; besides, I wished oc- 
casionally to learn something of him, and 
thus it was the best policy I could pursue. 
As to my fellow-travellers, as we had to go 
so great a distance together, I should give 
some account of them, not that I exchanged 
five words with any body but the conductor 
all the way to Limoges. The interior con- 
sisted of a religieusey going home to hei* 
jfriends ; in spite of her Order, and a some- 
thing romantic about such a profession, I 
confess, though I took several peeps, I 
could discover nothing interesting about 
her, the more so, no doubt, as she unfor- 
tunately was extremely plain ; she gene- 
rally kept a profound silence, and left all 
the conversation (very edifying, no doubt) 
to a fat kind of merchant^ whose whole 
soul, I soon found out, was set on good 
living, of which he carried the marks about 
with him, in a projecting belly, of at least 
the circumference of Falstaff 's 1 A thin 
Toulousian student, and a shopkeeper, in 
a roundabout nankeen jacket, put up with 
all the room he left them on the^ same 
seat; and a snufiy kind of personage kept 
the balance near mademoiselle, and, on 
the second day, paid her all the little at- 
tention it was possible, for she kept a most 
frigid silence, and never once stirred out of 
the co^ch, night or day, for seventy hours!! 
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at least so the fat man declared, with a 
*' Sacre die^ queerest un drol d^eire /*' Not so 
with the bouncing wife of a Prefect, with 
her maid servant, in the gallery or hinder 
division of the coach ; almost at every 
place we stopped, it was ludicrous enough 
to see her and her maid running about in 
the yards looking for hiding-places (other 
accommodation not to be hadj, as a matter 
of course — ^but this affair, since the days of 
Stemcj has been the same, and is in France 
(perhaps with the greater propriety) taken 
no notice of. She appeared a very lady-like 
woman, with a hanqsome face, a good deal 
of embanpotntj and with spirits and course 
fully equal to a journey of three days in 
this manner. I tried once or twice to 
scrape acquaintance with her, but, from 
the disadvantage one labours under in these 
kind of advances, as a foreigner^ and my 
timidity in consequence, I was never able 
to effect more than a kind of dumb show of 
good will, particularly as she was, as it 
were, in a different home, and whoUy en- 
grossed by a couple of smart Frenchmen, 
who were, from being in the same part of 
the coach, soon on very intimate terms, 
and, I could perceive, the most military of 
the two in his air and appearance, was 
extremely assiduous ; a species of gallantry 
which, in men, is never disinterested, cer* 
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tainly not in a Frenchman. The cabriolet, 
occupied by tradesmen of Limoges^ made 
up our party. ^ 

I think I have somewhere met with a 
remark, that you are no sooner inside of 
a French diligenc43 than you are all on the 
most intimate terms with each other. I 
think I may venture to say, it must depend 
on the sort of people you get among, and 
only applies, after all, to the particular part 
of the coach you get into, being split into 
four societies: the banquette, the cabriolet, 
the middle (which are called the best 
places), and the hind pj^rt, or gallery. I will 
not say it is not a little republic, in princi- 
ple, but the said republic are somewhat 
shy of each other for the first day or two, 
and particularly if any thing should prevent 
their dining or breakfasting together ; any 
thing likd heartiness seems to be the tardy 
work oihalfa week — so it happened with 
us : two or three poor creatures, whose 
purses did not pedhit them to come to table, 
and who were in the cabriolet and the 
banquette, seemed cut out from the bene- 
fit of an equal footing, and the more so, as 
the conductor seemed very much in favour 
of good cheer. — But I am forgetting the 
country. 

The morning broke fi*esh and delightful 
upon us just as we were entering the sur- 
rounding vineyards and suburbs of Orleans^ 
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The country, as far as the eye can reach, 
seems chiefly cultivated ia the vine, with 
sufficient wheat to add to the richpess and 
improve the tendsqape. For the first time 
in my life I had seen Orleans, and seen to 
such advantage, gilded by the sun's earliest 
rays, it looked beautiful ', as we approached, 
the road lying over a gentle eminence, 
there seemed something like neatness and 
comfort in the small houses and inclosed 
gardens which skirted the road side, in- 
finitely preferable to the ne^hbourhood of 
Paris ; here, after driymg into a narrow 
street, and into a snmll court-yard, greatly 
out of the way an<r inconvenient enough^ 
we got a dish of coffee (too early for break- 
fast), while the four wheels were regularly 
taken off and greased; for my part I 
amused myself seeing one man go through 
this operation very cleverly, with a winch 
and lever. I had often thought of making 
some stay at Orleana ; being on the Loire, 
and in a fine wine couiltry, it has all the 
advantages that Blois and Tours have 
lower down ; nor by this glance I have ta- 
ken of it do I see any reason to change my 
opinion. Here there are few or no English, 
and as to its own state of society, it pretty 
much resembles, I fancy, other towns. On 
leaving it we drove down through the main 
street, which is tolerably broad and hand- 
some, but so Qarly in the morning (six 
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o'clock), the windows only of a few early 
people biding open, and none of the shops, 
I it looked, of course, rather dismal ; a few 
country people with baskets on their heads 
I being all we had to enliven the scene as we 
I passed along. The river skirts the suburbs 
I and does not run close to the body of the 
t place ; it looks handsome (indeed I do not 
[ know any river tH&t does not, so great a 
I beauty is it in the features of a country) ; 
its breadth seems here more than twice 
that of the Seine at Paris, but shallower^ 
1 and a weir thrown across part of it for mills, 
which is very gen^all]^ the practice liear 
\ towns in France. There seemed but few 
signs of any active conmierce, a very few 
i inconsiderable boats being scattered here 
and there below the bridge. During the 
night we had got off the paved road, and 
now rolled along a tolerably good one for 
I half the day, the country for eight or ten 
\ miles keeping up its fertilitf^ and high 
cultivation ; but as we approached Ferte^ 
a wretched village, and the station of a few 
gendarmes, the road grew sandy, having 
the face of the country, more in meadow, 
marshy and poor. About this latter place, 
where we stopped to change hortos, par- 
ticularly I observed several kind of cha- 
teaus, or country houses, surrounded with 
ditches fuU of half- stagnant water;, all 
the huts had IhQvtfoases tao^ from, the water 
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lodged before tbeir doors, the dratnings of 
their dunghills ! Nothing could be more 
wretched and comfortless than the appear- 
ance of this place; and here too, for the 
first time, something imaccountably, the 
said gendarmes looked at every body's 
passport; I iilone, by what accident I know 
not, escaped this ceremony. By the bye, I 
got into the coach at Yaris without being 
asked for it, notwithstanding they are very 
particular in their printed papers they give 
you, of your place, regulations, etc. to insist 
on it, and especially at this moment, from 
Hrangers going so far to the south. 

The road nearly all the way from this 
miserable hole to Vierzon^ where we dined, 
is sandy and heavy, and the country little 
improved in its appearance; a few inclo- 
sures and hedges are seen, and all along 
the road, women and children tending 
flocks of geese and turkies, which seem 

' their only fl#cks, some pretty large, but the 
greater part small, even occasionally five or 
six; and nothing can be more squalid or 
virretched' than the appearance of these fe- 
males and children, dirty and in rags; they 
are squatted by the road side like so many 

. toads. At Vierzon the country becomes 
more hilly and diversified, the town itself 
old and in ruins, the greater part, but pic- 
turesque, from a fine brawling stream dash« 
log through its lower part ;— it was even 
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romantic, and compensated in some mea- 
sure, as we passed the bridge and bid good 
bye to the place, for the vlllanous dinner 
they gave us^-^nothing could be worse ; and 
notwithstanding ^he cheapness of the coun- 
try we traversed, still three francs, and a 
plate carried round for something for the 
maid, an ugly, grinning creature, at once 
cook and waiter, Assisted by her mistress ; 
she no doubt imaegined we had fared sump- 
tuously, but though the most part of us 
said nothing — not so, my fat friend, who 
muttered his sacre dies in thick succession 
between every g^ass of wine, which he seem- 
ed heartily detennined'to revenge hiniself 
on • I could ^scarcely keep from bursting out 
laughing; nothing could be more grotesq[ue 
dian his appearance': a <white night-cap, 
which be nevet^ fitted for an instant the 
whole way, added to liie comicality of his 
fat features ; never was there a belter French 
Falstaff, for he was really very witty, and 
(when his dinners pleased him) extremely 
good-natured. Nothing can be more tire- 
some than these French meals on the 
road. Some unfitittunate- individual is 
^liged to cut up every dish^ as bad for 
faSmself as the Imngry group who wait for 
him ; then the afibctation of politeness in 
bancfyivig the offered morsel about till.it 
takes the pound of the wh(ie tafble, and 
then, though the dishes are all generally 
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put on at once, they are only touched one 
at a time; and a poor Englishman (still 
harder) 9 must first eat a scrap of dried 
bouiUi and bread, leg of a fowl and bread, 
bit of fish (observe the orderj and bread, 
sugared pease and bread, potatoes and bread, 
bread, bread! One begins with bread, the 
soup being nothing else, for such is the pre- 
dominance of this universal stuffing, that 
little of the watery liquid which gives the 
name id left. This, for one comfort, is, ge-* 
nerally speaking, the picture of a French 
travelling dinner. Our countrymen may 
rejoice, that on the Havre and Calais roads 
I he table has improved so much, while the 
charges remain equally moderate, indeed 
more so when one considers its not being a 
wine country, which this is. We had got 
a good post on the road, before our jolly 
companion perfectly recovered his good 
humour; he had found out too that the 
price was abominable, and wedging him- 
self on the esame side as the religieuse, 
looked wistfully at her, as if to ask her 
opinion ; alas I the poor creature could little 
judge; she smiled, however, for as she had 
taken her solitary meal in the coach (never 
quittiog hvTf seat), perhapid h^r heart was 
not. so thoroughly subdued to the vanities 
of this world, and its triumphs, as to avoid 
smiling at tbf superi<»*ity she enjoyed over 
our gourmand on this occasion^ partlcu* 



lariy as he had eyed her from time to time 
with a sort of pity, Thongh I myself feel 
no reverence for those beings who shut 
themselves up from mankind in so sense- 
less a manner, and had made few advanceit 
towards speaking to this lady, yet I could 
net help secretly rejoicing at this little sally 
of her^s, for to smOe, such was the marked 
rigidity of her features, to smile was a sort 
of decided saUy, and pleased me iiot a 
little. In this mood I made one or two 
attempts to talk to her, but, answered in 
monosyllables, it soon broke off, or was 
drowned, as night approached, in the 
snores of the lover of good cheer, who, 
enscoiiced in his corner, defied the awaken- 
ing influence of sundry jolts and the fli6s 
that played occasionally on his nose. As we 
proceeded towards Chateauro/ux the coun- 
try grew finer, and hedges became not un- 
frequent ; cultivated in whea't, rye, and the 
vine, here and there meadows, it was by 
no means uninteresting; but the most re- 
markable feature, which so heightens the 
beauty of the English landscape, is through- 
out, the continent wanting, neat country 
and farmer's houses, and cottages ; nothing 
of the kind is to be seen ; the few houses 
near us or any where in sight were indeed 
built of stone, but the picture of wretched- 
ness and discomfort, otherwise more resem- 
bling stables than any thing else^ and the vilr 

4* 
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lai^9j ^Qrally the tn*etched post-4iou8e, and 
haif a dozen others of the same appearaoee^ 
The moon dione bright as we entered Cha- 
te^uroux at midnight^ and lent a duurm 
to its imperfectly seen entrance an4. streets 
that I understand it does not possess. Pop- 
ping my head out at the door while they 
changed horses, I asked the hostler if there 
were any English in the town, on which I 
was answered in a kind of surly manner 
tliere wer^ none hMtFyem^hl Thee^e people, 
whether hostlers* or postilions, on all the 
roads in Fran/ce, act. and speak in a perfect 
equality with travellersandihe conductors, 
and are civil or brutal just as d/ceiden>t di- 
rects. On one occasion our. man in the 
night-cap^ opening his eyes and yawning, 
found we were going but at a snail's pace, 
for our progress depended entirely on the 
kind of postilion we had from post to post, 
the worthy conductor, whose business it is, 
* being more desirous of cultivating a sound 
nap, than an approach to expedition: on 
this occasion our friend, after a sort of pre- 
lude of growls to himself, at last addressed 
the postilion with ^' Allans^ alUma, done! 
est-ce que tu vaa dormir ?*' but this gentle 
harangue having no effect, he repeated 
it with the addition of '^ f—tre^'' a word 
which, however shocking, loses its original 
force from its extreme frequency among 
Frenchmen : to this the provoking feUow 



auswerad onlj'.fey the idterjeotion ^<6aA/" 
wiiicb he sepestod with the ^eater energy 
as Monsieur, with his body half out of the 
window, vociferated a string of oaths con- 
cluding with this remarkabfy pithy epithet, 
*>d — gre de Limouainy chien, va!'* To ex- 
plain this I must observe that we were now 
in die Zdmouain, as it is called^ a province 
in the centre of France, containing parts of 
tlwee departments, and where liie people 
are idistingnished as being (in contra-<&s- 
tinction to the fiery La^aedodans), very 
indolent and sluggish. This apostrophe 
fHdly brought out another <^6«A/" from this 
Uitle, lean, brown, postilicm, who went not 
a step the faster, and seemed to enjoy hav- 
ing disturbed the bile of part(noincoBsider- 
afale^art) of his cargo. This morning, the 
third day of our progress, we passed through 
Argentothf an old town through which a fine 
though sn^all river dashes over a rocky bed. 
The view from the bridge is very pretty; 
the country about this very much resembles 
England by its frequent enclosed meadows, 
its groups^f haymakers (all along the road 
they were mowing and hay-making), the 
fields too, skirted with trees, many of wal- 
nut (a sure sign of a rich country), and 
interspersed with the chestnut, skirting the 
road, became more frequent : added to this, 
the face of the country growing morp un- 
even and hilly, it put me very much in mind 
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of my o^aidear^iuid; cattle^ ' grazing 1boa 
at liberty in , the fields wis ^omethiilg' new 
to me, being seen in very few of the pro- 
vinces of Fl*iuice. In 8h(Ht nothing seemed 
wanting but neat conakfort£d)le houses; but, 
on the contrary, the whole of this country 
appears devoid of habitations : one almost 
wonders where the peasants Mve I a wretch- 
ed cottage here and there lifts its head, but 
so thinly scattered^ that one must conchide 
the peasant waljkjs an immense way from 
the nearest Villa^ to his work; but even 
the villages seem very thinly sprinkled over 
the ccNintry, and their appearance a marked 
contrast with the rest of it. Heaven help 
the tastes of its inhabitants I for it is im^ 
possible to suppose people in so fine a coun- 
try can be very poor or very wretched : on 
the contrary, from the manner property is 
divided, very few can want any thing, but 
the habit of living in a more cleanly, cheer- 
ful manner. Our journey to-day (as we 
approached Li^noges^ the capital of the pro- 
vince), grew more and more hilly, I may 
Sjay indeed mountainous; but our road 
excellent, and bordered by rows of chest- 
nut and walntit trees, frequent flocks of 
sheep, with their shepherds, enlivened the 
scene, and not unfrequently turkies, always 
tended by either a woman or children. In 
the eyening .we reached Limoges, in the 
bosom of a fine valley, watered by the Indre, 
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which gives its 'name to the department. 
It seems a bustling, thriving place. Gom>- 
merce, here^ I understand, by waggons 
with the interior and Bourdeaux, is very 
active; not that it appears in the streets 
(being entirely wholesale), it lies shut up 
in large magazines, while their shops cut but 
a sorry figure. We stopped at the Hdtel des 
Messageries Royales, and here we are given 
one night's rest after the fieitigues of three 
nights and days' incessant motion. In spite 
of attempts to dose, I had "scarce closed my 
eyes, and was glad after a cup of cofiee to go to 
bed, while some of my fellow-travellers were 
more inclined to sup, having slept soundly 
every night, and, nor last nor least, our fat 
man, who I could see taking a survey of the 
good things in the kitchen, across which 
we passed to the saHe-d-manger. Except 
the baggage of those who left us here, every 
thing was left on the coach, just as it was, 
in the street, with no seeming precaution^ 
at least one blessing in this country. Some 
of the passengers here left us for their re- 
spective homes. Shoe-blacks, I remarked, 
insist on cleaning your boots the moment 
you ^ight ; it was as much as I could do to 
make my escape. About ten o'clock my 
fat friend rolled into my three-bedded room, 
and a Toulousian student, betaking them- 
selves to rest. Having mentioned' thetpre- 
fect's lady and her maid, I must not forget 
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lo observe th^t they left us ten leagues Aort 
of Limoges, where their attentive swains re^ 
venged themselves for their loss^ by being 
extremely witty at the expense of a tall, 
stiff, countryfied gentleman, who led the 
lady off, leaving her maid to gather up an 
infinity of ban&oxes, and follow as fast as 
she could. / • 






CHAPTER III. 

Joined by a Gur6 on leaving Limoges — A small ad- 
venture in -which he takes an active part — Face 
of the country — Begging shepherdess at Souliac, 
with a spice of the sentimental— Arrive at Tou- 
louse. 

An hour's rest here allows me to continue 
the thread of my progress. — Before daylight 
(half-past two) we were called up to resume 
our journey, at Limoges* The town being 
built on a gentle elevation, we descend to 
the river, along a parcel of ill-built streets 
and bye- lanes, in a kind of suburb, before 
we get to it. It is a very fine one, but, like 
the others I have seen, this seems the head 
of its boat navigation, from the weirs thrown 
across for mills . Grossing the parrow bridge, 
the road struck at once up a very long as- 
cent, and up which, as usual, we walked. 
I forgot^to mention that iHs from this neigh- 
bourhood the earth is got fittest for the fine 
Paris porcelain, and indeed the town is 
full of manufactories of it : cloth is made 
here, too, in considerable quantities. As- 
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cending the mountain y^e picked up a cler- 
gyman, ^ith an empty bag in one hand and 
a cane in the other : we had now three cler- 
gymen with US9 besides our religieuse, for 
two young cures had joined us in the town, 
going to the neighbourhood of Tulle^ whose 
bishop was expected post from Paris ; and 
indeed he shortly after overtook us in his 
travelling carriage. But I must mention 
one trait of our poor religievse. She had 
asked repeatedly if prayers could not be 
read in the coach, and mass perfornied, 
with the accession of the two young priests? 
I know not how the point was settled. Poor 
creature I I learned afterwards that she had 
not stirred out of the coach the whole nighty 
but slept there before the door of the inn ! 
Here let me say a word of the little snuffy 
gentleman and his empty bag we took up. 
He had, it appeared, partty resolved to have 
hired a horse, which, he assured me, was 
an easy matter at two francs a day, for a^ 
long as he liked, and thus have ridden^b 
his living, about ten leagues on ; but that, 
thinking there was room, he had unluckily 
walked on iii the grey of the morning, to let 
us overtake him. The conductor, a surly 
animal, with not the decent respect even 
his age demanded^ made him mount on the 
hanqn^tte ^on the top) where I was, having 
left my seat to enjoy the view. Th6 morn- 
ing was uncommonly sharp and biting^ and 
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I prevailed on the old gentleman to take 
a part of my cloak, for, except the said 
empty bag and a cane, and a nightcap 
under his hat, fastened yfith a broad 
ribbon (which gave him an odd appear- 
ance enough), he seemed by no means 
equipped for a journey, even often leagues. 
We soon fell into a sociable chat, the first, 
by the bye, since I had left Paris, where 
in fact, it appeared he was a resident, 
and only in this part of the country on 
an occasional visit, perhaps to pay his 
respects to the passing bishop at the same 
time. , 

Our road now (indeed all through the 
Limousin) wjas nothing but a continual 
ascent and descent, but most excellent, 
from the stony nature of the ground, easily 
kept in repair by the cantdnnierSy who, 
witb a brass plate on their hats (ci>ntaining 
their name), we met here and there the 
*l9|iK>le way from Paris. Our first stage, 
sJPter leaving Limoges, was to an old town 
called Pierre Bnfiiere, remarkable for no- 
thing but several old towers, sufficiently an- 
cient to be dated from the crusades, though 
my reverend friend thought them of Roman 
origin — certainly an error, whi^h I might 
well excuse myself from adopting. Here, 
being marked-day, we passed through ^ 
great gabble in the chief street, bargaining 
with ,each other. The language (the patms 

5 
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of the country) sounded to me very much 
like the Spanish^ which indeed it has more 
or less an affinity to, all through the south 
of France; so that a young Frenchman who 
had joined us at Limoges^ going to the cha- 
teau of his family in the neighbourhood, 
after a tour in England, told me in very 
good English, that by adding and accenting 
the vowels strongly at the end of words, I 
could make myself tolerably well under- 
stood — much better than by speaking it 
correctly; and indeed this I observed a 
merchant of Toulouse do, frequently hug- 
ging himself on the success of it, as he did 
not speak the patois. The whole of this 
country is very beautiful; well cultivated, 
well wooded, the Oelds inclosed in hedges, 
and being hilly, beautiful spots occur; small 
glens or vallies, meadows mowing or mown, 
and the hay-cocks still up ; others in which 
groups were making hay, and others again 
reaping. All this had something of an Engltth 
rural scene in it, very pleasing : the road, 
too, excellent and skirted by rows of chest- 
nut trees, which are hereabouts very much 
cultivated, and being in blossom look quite 
beautiful. A post from Pierre Buili^re, at 
the Golden Sun^ where we changed horses, 
we overtook the bishop, who had alighted ; 
powdered, with an ordinary hat on, he i 
wore a purple robe, buttoned close down 
the whole length to bis feet. The cure i 
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getting down, ^11 went to pay their respects, 
and the good woman of the house, kneel- 
ing, begged his blessing. He took some 
little refreshment here,* partly to chat with 
these clergymen ; at length he drove off be- 
fore us, and our postilion being one of the 
few who choose to hurry themselves, after 
repeating, in concert with the conducteur^ 
^^allons^ •Messieurs^ montezaHlvous plait, ^* 
drove oflF, in spite' of all I could say for my 
Monsieur le Cure, whose empty bag and 
cane I had charge , of, not having alighted 
when he did. Oif we drove, furiously, and 
a moment after I could see Monsieur je 
cnre gesticulating at the door of the inn 
for us to stop — in vain — they only laughed ; 
but we had not proceeded a mile, before 
Monsieur le Cur^^ mounted on a «ort of 
Rosinante, quite, however, as ungentle 
and as vicious asCrabb's Gilbert, appeared, 
posting after us with all diligence, kicking 
his steed on each sid^ with his heels; 
this only made our fellow crack on the 
faster, but in spite of our speed Mon- 
sieur le Cure gained on us, and had neariy 
reached us, when first the unlucky ribbon 
I have mentioned as an appendage to his 
nightcap, made its escape, and in his en* 
deavours to catch it, his hat followed ; but 
though he made a sort of halt and wheel in 
pursuit of these fugitive articles, his ac- 
tivity was not to be baflled, and leaving the 
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Hotel Dieu)j almost every town possesses. 
"While they were getting dinner ready (for 
we were neveV in a hurry on these occa- 
sions) , I took a look out in a kind of bal- 
cony at the back of the inn : the river rush- 
ing immediately below this, to me lovely 
meadow — few spots I have seen in France 
equal the rural beauty of this place ; but I 
fancy there its excellence stops short — if I 
except some very pretty girls, rather a ra- 
rity in this, part of the world. It appears 
their fairness and regularity of features are 
greatly admired here, and I certainly saw 
one or two very pretty creatures, whose fea- 
tures put me in mind of our own lovely 
countrywomen. I don't know how it is, 
but one is always vastly prone to fall in love 
travelling $ and I could have been as fond 
as any turtle — but dinner waited. They 
indeed gave us a trout, but kept too long, 
and altogether we had nothing to boast of^ 
except the wine, which begins from Limoges 
to improve : as we advance, I observe it 
J;ias more body and strength, the colour 
dark almost as port: this is the common 
vin du pays. 

We now traverse a country, a series of 
mountains and valleys, more or less steep ; 
still the same general features, and growing 
richer: the road skirted by walnut trees, 
and the fields shaded by them; the vine, 
too, pretty frequent, and fine fields of corn. 
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! Changed horses at Douxinac ; binding 
down to it we had a view of a superb valley, 
on the edge of which it stands, liie plaee 
is inconsiderable, batjthe country very rieh 

^ and fine. Late in the evening, 4he country 
sonu^thing more level, we arrived at Brive^ 
la-Gaillarde^ a town said to be very gay and' 
sociable — thence its name : it lies in an ex- 
tensive plain, or large valley, and is wa- 
tered by a small river, which surrounds it 
in fosses, as it is partly fortified. I shciuld 
think it a damp place, but indeed it rained 
in torrents, and certainly it was iu>t a far* 
vorable moment to judge of the dryness of 
a place. Here we supped, and I took a 
turn among a parcel of extremely narrow, 
dirty crooked streets. Their doors, arched, 
were mostly so contrived as to make door 
and window in one ; and their shops in tiiis 
way put me in mind of those of the Turks 
at Tunis. Our sitting-room, at the prinr- 
cipal inn, I believe, was the kitchen, which 
is, on the roads in France, very generally 
the case; it- is the rendezvous of the house, 
and the cook (often the mistress), on a per-, 
feet equality with every body. This lady 
spitted us a string of fowls and roasted them 
in the most exceUent manner in a trice, 
while wejooked on as it were ; and to this 
moment I cannot account for this uncom- 
mon dispatch, except from the great heat 
of the fire^ and having every thing requisite ' 
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iu perfection. An immense table, almost 
half a foot thick, forms the barrier to the 
fire as it were, and within which the 
priestess of this temple officiates. The rest 
of the room is quite large, and comfortless 
enough for a barn, while the landlord acts 
^and speaks just as if he were one of the 
travelling party, waiting to be helped ! A 
pretty boulevard surrounds this place, out- 
side the gates, which seemed to me its best 
feature. 

I slept the whole night under the cover 
on the top of the coach, most deliciously, 
for three nights waking is no joke ! I 
only awoke early in the morning, coming 
down the side of a steep mountain, through 
the village of SuUac \pto the valley of the 
same name, through which the Uordogne 
rolls its fine but capricious current ; and to 
guard against its sudden swells they are 
now building a very elegant stone bridge — 
(since swept away I find.) Here, for the 
^rsttime, I saw the tobacco plant, and in 
great luxuriance, in small patches however ; 
the greater part of the brows of the moun- 
tains being planted with the vine, and the 
valleys with Indian corn. We crossed in a 
flat-bottomed boat, by means of a pulley 
attached to the rope suspended as usual, 
but the block itself remaining horizontal 
on the rope, struck me as something new, 
nor could I account for its retaining its po- 
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sition, considering the weight of the cord 
attached to the boat. As we gained the 
centre of the rapid stream, it rolled over 
with us, and thus lessening the angle in a 
very useful manner. The bridge was about 
half finished, and will be extremely hand- 
some and solid. A work' of this sovt, in a 
country where not a building is to be seen 
larger than a cottage,' strikes the eye very 
forcibly. Here, in the winter and spring, 
it not unfr^quently happens the coach is 
detained a long time by the swelling of the 
river^ which runs on the low grounds on 
its right bank, and makes crossing, some- 
times for days together, impossible. 

A long ascent on the opposite side gave 
us a very extensive view over the country, 
furrowed by hill and dale in every direc- 
tion ; but the tops of these hills, which de- 
serve rather the name of mountains, are 
in this neighbourhood barren, serving only 
for the scanty pasture of a few flocks of 
sheep, and for the growth of the trufHe. 
They find it just beneath the surface, some- 
times by its smell, and a sort of instinctive 
habit, for it neither has root nor shoot of 
any sort : sometimes they follow pigs, and 
as they root up the earth in search of it 
(for, after all, they must be the best judges 
of smell and iaste)^ the person seizes on it 
as it is laid bare. 

This is the province of the Perigord, 
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having quitted the Limousin in the course 
of the night. Walking <)n before, I was as- 
tonished at a pretty, though indeed ragged, 
looking girl, of about seventeen or eighteen, 
coming and asking charity. She was spin* 
ning, in the way all the women of this 
country do— with the distaff in its primi- 
tive state, twirling it with her fingers. An 
elderly woman, I concluded her mother, 
tended (perhaps their whole earthly riches) 
half a dozen sheep, by the road side. One 
is sufficiently accustomed to the beting of 
children, but a young woman, and a hand- 
some one too, though apparently little re- 
moved from a savage state, struck me a9 
something uncommon I I knew not what 
to do for a moment, and walking on, she 
followed me at least twenty yards : at last 
I gave her a single sous, and she rejoined 
her mother. At this instant Sterne's ad- 
venture with the Monk at Calais, and his 
Maria, flashed across my mind, I know 
not how — unless from the circumstance of 
my being borne out in the poorness of my 
charity by his being predetermined ^^ not 
to give a single 8ou8.^^ The Toulouse mer- 
chant was with me and would have passed 
on, telling her, in his ready-rmade patois^ 
she ought to be ashamed of herself to beg ! 
For my part, I rather wished I had given 
nothing, and felt heartily ashamed when I 
reflected on the innumenable sous I throw 
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away, and could only find (me on an occa- 
sion like this. I looked back very often : 
she had rejoined her mother, and retiring 
among the bushes were soon lost sight of. 
I tried to excuse myself to myself an hun- 
dre'd ways. I had but a sous in my pockety 
but I might have given ten ; she might be 
an idle baggage ! I then thought of such an 
interesting being as Sterne's Maria! and 
wbuld fain have clothed my shepherdess in 
her sweet attributes. The idea made the 
matter worse, and to this moment I am 
ashamed of this adventure, and would to 
heaven I had given her a franc. 

The diligence shortly alter overtook us, 
and, by way of breakfast, we ate some 
most excellent cream cheese at the next 
post, where the good old lady of the house 
paid not the smallest attention to our inun- 
dating her kitchen, while she was bargain- 
ing of a countrywoman for the cheeses at 
the same time with <m'f selves ; bottles of 
wine were placed on the table, and, from a 
huge loaf, every body cut as they pleased ; 
the wine was drank in the same manner, 
and we paid six sous each, with two sous 
to a sort of bonne who officiated; they 
refuse to take the small two-saus piece 
marked with the N. if not well silvered! 
all through this country. 

I have almost lost sight of our jolly hon 
Tivant, who here was fain to gnaw, between 
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sleeping and waking, in his hurry to begin, 
a piece of hard rind of cheese to his bread 
and wine; for such was his expedition, 
that he rolled out of the coach and in again 
before the countrywoman made her ap- 
pearance with the cream cheeses, it seems 
they had awoken him coming up the long 
hill at the river, where a couple of oxen 
were put to, and his patience had been 
quite exhausted at the creeping pace they 
came at (an hour and a half gaining the 
summit., while those that walked got up in 
fifteen minutes !) This had awakened his 
ire and appetite together, the latter doomed 
to be thus most scurvily requited by his 
unlucky stars. I thought I should have 
died laughing at his comical stare, when 
the young student hurried into the coach, 
and displayed to his astonished sight a 
whole cheese smeared on an immense slice 
of bread, just too as he was apostrophising 
the good woman of the house on never 
having any thing there worth eating ; for it 
appears he travels this road often, and 
knows the defects and excellencies of the 
houses and inns to a great nicety. Set- 
ting off again, we met frequent droves of 
pigs, and flocks of geese, the latter grazing 
by the road side, as usual, generally under 
the care of a child; the country now, if 
any thing, grew more hilly, one continual 
ridge and glen; the steep sides of these 
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hills yielding the best wine in this part of 
France; fine fields too of Indian corn (the 
maize) here begin to be frequent ; the road 
most excellent the whole way, and, consi- 
dering the ruggedness of the country, pre- 
serving its level surprisingly. Within two 
posts of CaJwrSy Murat's country chateau 
(being his native place) was pointed out to 
xae, in a village to the left, but a good way 
from the road, so that I could only distin- 
guish it to be a large building, and, from 
its elevated situation, commanding a very 
extensive view in clear weather. The moun- 
tains of the Fuy-de-Dome are seen from 
thence. As we approached the Lot^ the 
road lay round the edge of the mountains, 
every where covered by the vine, while the 
little narrow valleys between gave room for 
small stHpes of grass and corn ; the walnut 
tree flourishing every where, interspersed 
with the fig and chestnut. It is remarl^able 
in this country, the manner they pile up 
the loose stones in the midst of the fields, 
forming'an enormously thick kind of wall, 
or rather masses, some square, others oval ; 
these are left, and apparently take up so 
much of the ground from age to age. 
Winding round a longer and steeper moun- 
tain than usual, we came upon the rich 
valley in which lies the city of Cahors^ wa- 
tered by the Lot, which gives its name to 
the department ; here tobacco grows most 
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luxuriantly to the very borders of the river; 
the plant is very beautiful at this season, 
and little puts one in mind of its extraordi- 
nary change before it^becomes fit for use. 
^Nothing can be finer or richer than this 
neighbourhood; the maize and vrheat every 
where of the finest quality ; which indeed yfe 
were convinced of at the inn, where, towards 
six in the evening, we dined; — ^and here we 
met the first private carriage we had seen 
the whole way (except the bishop's), conoung 
out of the town with Monsieur the prefect, 
going to take a ride. Though Gahors is 
not a very considerable place, it is very 
neat, and there are some good houses in At ; 
it is by far the most agreeable looking place 
I have seen since quitting Orleans, and I 
should, perhaps, prefer it as a residence. — 
Two bHdges cross the Lot here, one of 
them, the remains of a Roman one, re- 
markable from a high tower built on either 
side.. Staying here a couple of hours, .1 
took a walk through two or three of the 
streets, and to a square, where a. sort of 
fruit market is held on little moveable stalls; 
plums and apricots in profusion : of the for- 
mer I bought twenty for a sous. 

The suii was setting as we left the place 
on foot, the diligence going over the Roman 
bridge, while we took the nearer road over 
the upper one, in a body ; our cures had 
left us at Uzerche, and the religieuae two 
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posts behind ; the good wine of Gahors, in 
which we indulged pretty freely, had im- 
parted a liveliness to every body, and not- 
least to our fat friend, who puffed along the 
road, " larding the lean earth ;" — not that 
he bargained to walk so far, for the coach 
did not overtake us for a couple of miles, 
the road lying through a small valley. This 
is now the fourth day since quitting Paris, 
and, certainly, the same distance in Eng- 
land would be got over by one of our stage 
coaches in half the time; but, with these 
southern people, the least rise in the ground 
is enough to warrant a snaiPs pace. As 
night came on, I crept under my cover on 
the top of the coach, as usual, and only 
awoke at Cossarde, a ismall brick-built town 
(indeed the whole of the towns in the south 
are of brick) ; the moon shone brightly, as 
I found we had stopped at midnight in a 
handsome looking square, where they 
changed horses. Hereabouts the Plains of 
Languefdoc commence, and the road lay 
through continued fields of wheat and maize, 
and rather less cultivated in vineyards. 
Early next morning we reached Montauban^ 
a considerable town on the Tarn; the streets 
are regular, but extremely narrow; the 
houses are not built much unlike ours, from 
two to three stories high ; portes cocherea 
seem less used than in Paris, and entresols 
disappear ; the tiled roofs of the houses, pro- 
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lecting very considerably, keep off both the 
rain aiid sun, but make the streets (added 
to their narrowness) very gloomy. The 
Tarn is a fine river, though but partially 
navigable, from the occurrence of weirs 
thrown across, at least above the town. 
This is stated to be a rich flourishing place: 
I can only say, the houses seemefl kept in 
good repair, though the very few genteel 
country seats that met the eye in the neigh^ 
bourhood, appeared in a neglected state ; but 
this may be accounted for here, as well as 
all over France, from the little taste the 
French have for a country life, We^ had 
walked on, while they changed horse|s, as 
far. as one of the stations of the octroi (ex- 
cise), generally a small house where the 
towns have no Tegular barriers^ with a post, 
to which is nailed the notice ^^ Octroi de 
Montaubauj^ or whatever town it is ; the 
people on duty at these places exaniine 
every thing that goes in to the market^ and 
on some things a small tax is paid. It was 
Sunday morning, — nevertheless, numbers 
of country people, mostly women, carrying 
baskets of frnits, vegetables, fowls, etc. were 
going to market. I was curious to see what 
the wife of one of these toll-men paid for a 
couple of pigeons she was bargaining for, 
and I think it was nine sous (four pence 
halfpenny). One more relay brought us 
within a post of Toulouse; at this last place 
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Vfe put to six horses instead of live, the pos- 
tilion brandishing an inunensely longwhip, 
to the no small danger of my eyes, and thus 
managed his six in hand, while he rode the^ 
near shaft horse as usual. Before we starts ' 
ed, and in the stable, we got some bread 
and wine of the postilion's wife ; but this 
man would give on^ but an imperfect idea 
of f!he ordinary postilions^ being a person- 
age of much more consequence, and 
seemed disposed not to ho very well pleased 
with our arriving two hours before our time; 
there arose a warm dispute between him 
and the conAueteur, but seeing his wife was 
lilLely to get a franc or two for her wine 
and brown home-made wheaten bread, he 
recovered his good humour, apd, to oblige 
us, set off in an hour for Toulouse. 

The road ft*om Montauban to the capital 
of Languedoc traverses nearly a perfect le- 
vel, and scarcely any thing is to be seen 
but rich fields of wheat,, maize, and the 
vine : the separation of the different fields 
by hedges is not so conunon, nor are they 
so well shaded as through the greater part 
of the country we had traversed. From a 
gentle eminence we came on Toulouse,, 
whose spires we had seen an hour before 
crossing the canal of Languedoc, the giant- 
work and boast of this country ; we drove 
round half the town (on a kind of boule- 
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yard, though not planted with treesj^ and 
outside an old bi^k iwall and towers, now 
tumbling into niins, before we enterod it, 
at the Place d'Angoul^me, the only part 
where the rude old wall has been taken 
down and clewed away; and the city is 
entered without passing through one of the 
many antiquated- gates. 

The sun was intensely hot, and the wind, 
though high, hot almost in proportion, 
being what is called here the ffent d'Auton; 
coming direct fromi the burning shores of 
Africa, it'feweeps over the southern and le- 
vel ' tracts of France on the eastern side, 
bordering the shores of the Mediterranean, 
something cooled indeed by crossing the 
sea, but still* the tcfrror of the Langaedo- 
cians (serving as their miatrale). Intend- 
ing to make s6me little stay hire, and bid- 
ding good bye to my fellow travellers, I took 
a room at the Hotel de TEurope, I believe 
the best hotel in the place, where there is 
a table d'h6te (at three francs, wine in- 
cluded), and fbr my bed room I >paid two 
francs a day. The reader will smile when I 
say that the first thing that struck me at 
Toulouse was the excellent manner they 
clean hoots and shoes : not the inimitably 
puffed blacking of the far-famed Warren or 
T\u*ner can vie with the polish no small 
number of ambulant shoe-blacks give their 
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customers : this was my first remark, and 
next, at dinner vfe were attended at table 
by. a dirty good-natured kind of wench, in- 
stead of a gar^on^ as is the case in Paris. 
Her c\aLc\ was incessant, and only inter- 
rupted for a moment, while «he brought in 
a fresh dish. 



CIHAPTER IV. 

Description of Toulouse — Inhabitants, Manners, 

Customs. 

Coming immediately from Paris or Lon- 
don, most other cities look mean and in- 
considerable ; and it is not till after many 
weeks' residence, that the place one hap- 
pens to make some short stay in, begins to 
assume its proper consequence in our eyes. 
Thus are one's ideas eternally shifting, of 
things animate and inanimate* 

I need not describe what any guide wiH 
either where this place is, or what it is par- 
ticularly celebrated for; and indeed on 
my arrival I mentioned its humblest mem- 
bers — the shoe-blacks! I should say they 
are the best shoe-blacks in the Mt)rld; un- 
less the gentry of this description in the 
United States might dispute the palm with 
them, for there they make a grand affair of 
It : the shining boots hanging in rows round 
their open cellars, gives them all the con- 
sequence of a regular trade. 

One's first impression of Toulouse is, that 
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every thing is neglected^ and all the pub- 
lic parts of it going to ruin : but this it 
would be unjust to say. They are too 
vast for its present population ; its walks, its 
churches and its walle, these latter are in- 
deed tumbling down as fast as they can ; 
and, being no longer of use, Vould be re- 
moved if the city could bear the expense : 
but as external neatness is little attended 
to in France, nobody cares a fig about the 
appearance of ^ thing, which possibly they 
are fond of, as coeval with their first ideas. 
' Another thing they have no doubt got at- 
tached to from custom — the eternal inter- 
ruption of beggars : the place swarms with 
them^ I'uckily they are not very importu- 
nate, or one had need have a wheelbarrow 
full of sous at one's heels ! 

During my short stay it was impossible to 
judge how far the Toulousians deserve the 
name of bigots, which is given them, how- 
ever. One is struck with great apparent 
numbers of the priesthood, and particularly 
by their always wearing their gowns and 
cocked hats, which 1 have not remarked 
elsewhere: this is recent, through the or- 
der of the Archbishop. Great numbers of 
boys are dressed up in this manner, be^- 
longing to a seminary, where they are pre- 
pared for the church, or any thing else. 
The effect is singular, apd, indeed, ridi- 
culous ; some of them are mere cbildreO) 
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and they thus look like so many sblemii 
mannikin clergy ; for one cannot persuade 
one's self that, in fact, they have notMng 
in common with their appearance. / 

Had I just come from an English place, 
I should say, the streets are abominable; 
but, in fact, they are only, for the most part, 
very narrow and ill paved. The houses 
built of brick, much after our manner, ex- 
cept />orfe« cocheres; but though they keep 
up this part of the state of Paris, there are 
■very, very few carriages to go in at them, ^ 
and fewer porters ; so that, if you go to make 
a visit, you may get on the stairs, and range 
from top to bottom before you luckily make 
any body hear ; perhaps a single cook-maid, 
down stairs, at last pops her head out, and 
tells you where the Count's or Marquis's 
door is ! ! which, on knocking at, the mas- 
ter or mistress of the house opens. By the 
l>yc> people visit only of an evening, when 
they dress and see their friends, or take a 
walk in the grand avenue, south of the 
town. In Paris this is much the Custom 
too ; visits of ceremonp^ only at our Hour of 
paying them — ^but here, I believe it never 
occurs. Out of some half dozen places^ or 
squares, four are occupied as vegetable and 
fruit markets, and one for the sale of old 
clothes^ of tho most ^extensive assortment, 
and every degree of age, and wear, and 
quality. Monmouth-street is quite eclipsed 
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by it, and it only yields to the Rotonde at 
Paris (March6 aux Chiffons). 

Here, as all over France, the women have 
two distinct kinds of dress, the common- 
alty and bourgeoisie ; the former, I think, 
the very ugliest possibly to imagine, gene- 
rally a huge cloth petticoat and jacket— 
a flat kind of mob cap, flapped back be- 
fore ; add to this a sort of small wings, and 
a pair of enormous hollow gold ear-rings, 
and the dress is complete, except Sundays, 
^when they wear a kind of muslin scarf, 
'pinned in such a way as to niake them aH 
\d06k without breasts, and from the pro- 
jection of the petticoat behind between the 
shoulders, hump-backed ! Generally speak- 
ing, their acquired deformities only set off 
natural ones : very few have either good 
figures or good faces. As to the bourgeoisie^ 
they differ very little from the Parisians, 
and in their dress, of course, they follow 
them as near as they can. They have a 
I class of young women here, as in Paris, 
i distinguished too by the same kind of 
I dress, which, I think, very neat and be- 
coming ; I allude to the griseties and 
ouvrieres; some are very pretty, I think, 
more generally so than the young ladies I 
I have seen on the proqpienade, where all the 
i world are to be seen, about sun-set of a 
I Sunday. A few military officers, in garri- 
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son, enliven the scene, which for the rest 
of the week is nearly deserted. 

I have been trying to find out how the 
Toulousians pass their time — the theatre, 
which is a very good one (though, indeed, 
I understand the actors are indifferent), is 
quite out of vogue; a kind of garden, called 
Tivoli, with a Russian mountain^ is open 
every night, with ^.fete once a week, but 
scarcely attracts more than a few young 
men, and mostly strangers ; in truth it r& 
extreuiely small, and the worst attempt I 
have seen of the sort^ and makes but a bad 
speculation for the proprietor, in spite of \ 
an enormous bid, setting forth the feats of i 
certain fantoccini (marionnettes) that play 
all sorts of tricks on a little stage. There are 
no dances or balls that I can hear of, and 
I am told people are not extremely sociable 
among themsdves— I can well believe it, 
this not being the first French cotiritry town 
I have been in : the truth is, I fancy, there : 
are but a very few idle people, most of the 
chief inhabitants are either among the 
clergy or the lawyers, and the latter arc 
ever occupied, while the former discourage 
gaiety. The upper people; though dining 
rather early, employ themselves entirely 
till dark, and then, by way of relaxation, 
take a walk, or sit (often in the dark) tilt 
nine or ten, bed time. The contrast be-- 
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tween our way of spending the evenings, no 
matter what part of England it is, this 
seems' to me most decided, and is one rea- 
son why I should never wish to live in 
France ! My reader need not suspect what 
I say ; I have been trying to get used to it 
any time these six years, and feel myself 
quite as far off as ever. Perhaps this is 
an unfavourable moment to see Toulouse 
in : for, this time of the year, many of the 
most dashing families are either in the 
.country round, or at the waters of Bareges, 
Bagn^res, etc. By the way, I should like to 
know where their oountry villas are; I 
have taken long walks in the neighbour- 
hood, down the river, by the canal, and to 
the westward, and the few houses, appa- 
rently fit to receive a decent family^ is 
astonishing, if one is to suppose above half 
a dozen have left town to Vegetate ! not a 
park> ^r a garden can I see-i-I do not deny 
their existence, only their great scarcitv per- 
plexes. Notwithstanding all I had heard of 
this famous work of the south, the canal of 
Languedoc, lam by no means disappointed 
in its appearance; it is very Ene (setting 
aside its gre^t utflity), and its construction 
is at once noble and solid; a pleasant walk, 
under an avenue of fine trees and by the 
side of a branch that joins it from the town, 
brings you to its junction with the Oaranfte, 
a mUe below the city. 

7 
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Th^re i^ little (h; no commerce }V^ no^ 
here, which I conclude accounts for the few 
boats with merchai^dize I see on it, though 
indeed they are of an imiuense size^ the &w 
there are. The coche d^eau comes in from to- 
i^ards Bezi^res (taking four days in the pas- 
sage, a jail's pace) every evening at seven. 
I now and thea go and look at them, drag- 
ged alon^ by three miserable, starved horses, 
which Ite fellow wh^s into something like 
a trot to shofw them off near the town. The 
Ot out alCogefeher is more useful than bril- 
liant, and the pass^pg^rs^n^ostly appear of 
die labouring classes a94 at any rate add 
nothing to its smattness <^ appearance. 

In suQh different views do we see things, 
as it happens we may be in an agreeable 
society or not ; ei9^aged in parties of plea- 
sure, or shut up as I am, living like a hei^ 
mijt; that I wiU not he very positive whei^ 
I say this: is among the last places in the 
world I should Uke to live in. Three or 
£»ur agreeable families are often enough to 
make the accounts of the s^me place as 
difierent as night and day^ Qne thing is 
certain, that the people b^e pique them- 
selves on being extremely devout, and to 
such a pitch is this carried ll^t now^ that 
many of those who used to ventjure to the 
theati^, now consider it sm^ particularly 
among the fadies* I :|ireot9 tbp other night, 
to see the Barhier de &iri/^«ptSP^t9i; i\ 



wa8> oti the whfole, very wefl got up ; but 
tiie chjef ^f^ractSon was aii excdUettt msg- 
sfress, a Madame Montkno^ who played 
Kosina. I have scarcely heed store de^ 
tinted %y Vusta; het styie \$ much the 
same, luid wtA the sain^ quality of vpioe. 
I What is odd, Is, that tib^ say this Isfdy (who 
f is French) has lately acquii^ a toio&y 
now so pl^sjag, ihi Italy, i{/for hapi»g hH 
her own imherid ime !! It is a tenor. Only 
the pit of the house was fitted, at>d there 
,were very few ladies. They threw Madame 
fa prima donna three ot four wreaths of 
flowers, as a! mark of homage to her pow- 
ers. It struck mbf at first, these wreaths 
eontained presents ; but though in London 
(were it &e fashion) they wotdd certainly 
contain a bank-note, I believe here it is 
purely an akniable but eeti^ compliment. 
The ipu^ was very well executed by an 
orchestra mueh superiot to any of out 
houses in London (of course I exclude our 
King's Theatre), and Figaro was admirable. 
I enjoyed this unexpected treat for twenty-^ 
nine sous in the pit, the boxes four francs, 
but both something higher than usuid, 
whenever, as in this instance, a stranger 
appears for a few nights. 

Most people have heard of "fes jeuajh' 
ratm"* here. 1 was too late to witness this 
ceremony^ which has been instituted on 
the revivad of learning and the belles let- 
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tres, by a society of poets, whose wojtIls and 
themselyes theiir fellow- 4^iti2^8 crowned 
with flowers on their public recitation or 
approval. IttaLes pia,ce in Afay^ and though 
Toulouse is, I believe, no way remarkable 
for genius now-a-4ays, yet the foremost of 
the young men who set up for beatup esprits 
compose on given subjects. Their pieces 
are submitted to the inspection of the au- 
thorities, and being weeded of the worst, 
the passable a^ selected to receive this re- 
ward. The wreaths which they, receive 
are of gold and silver, and are delivered in 
the presence of all the fashionables, in the 
salle dee illuatres^ in the Capitol, on which 
occasion a grand fdte is given, etc. It seems 
the municipality, on whom the expense falls, 
grumble at this, and by no means acquiesce 
in the supposition that a great lady (Cle- 
mentina Saure) once taking an interest 
in these^ora/^aff?^«, dying, left a sum of 
money to encourage their continuance. 

Toulouse has always been noted for its 
learning, and t^he university is still pre- 
eminent, besides several colleges, whose 
regulatioiis seem admirably adapted to «»- 
force study. The extreme strictness of the 
. discipline is very extraordinary, and per- 
haps Tif adhered to to the letter) too severe : 
the scholar has scarcely an instanf to him- 
self, and the slightest fault is punished ; not, 
however, corporeally. Great numbers of 
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lawyers are annually qualified here to assist 
their countrymen in adjusting their dis- 
putes. 

I have been looking at some of the nu- 
merous churches : that of St. Gemer is the 
largest and most striking, from its pagoda- 
like brick steeple. LSI Dalbade has, too, 
an enormous square brick tpwer or steeple 
attached to it. 

A large church, on the quay la Dourade, 
is more modern than most of the others, 
but has nothing striking about it. 

That of St. Etienne, the cathedral, is the 
most fashionable, in spite of the extreme 
irregularity of its construction; and here 
are the only paintings I have seen at all to- 
lerable : not that there is any thing many 
shades above mediocrity, by French masters, 
or clever copies of those noble originals the 
whole world see scattered ov^r Italy. Close 
to this church, in the same square, of St. 
Etienne, is the Prefecture. What struck 
me as odd enough, was, calling but a very 
middling hotel, which it is, the Palais 
Royal^ which appears in gilt letters over 
the gate. In this square is the only foun- 
tain in the place ; a very puny one, running 
from a small obelisk. It appears, attempts 
hate for many years been made (or in agi- 
tation) to bring the water high enough for 
the erection of more fountains, and at last 
they ^avc begun, in good earnest, to build 

7* 
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q. chateau tTeau close to the gate of St. Cy- 
pri&n^ immediately over the bridge across 
the river. A clever self-taught mechanic 
has invented a hydraulic machine, which 
' has been approved of by the first engineers 
at Paris, and is to be put in operation im- 
mediately. The bridge is somevi^here re- 
marked for its boldness and size, but I 
cannot say it strikes me particularly, and 
the fanciful tunnels or holes quite through 
betvreen the arches, have, I think, a very bad 
effect. The river, M'hich is here a very fine 
rapid stream, is divided into tv^o branches 
for abbut a mile south, and meeting at the 
bridge, it turns suddenly to the westward 
till below the town, where it falls over a 
wier thrown completely across, in one 
handsome sheet. The view in this direc- 
tion, from the bridge, is the best one can 
have of any particular part of the town. 
The quays, which are well built and of 
great height, in an almost unbroken line 
for several hundred yards, have a fine ef- 
fect. Some of the houses are rather good- 
looking too ; but the handsomest, which 
appear to have been begun on a regular 
plan, are left unfinished, and are partly in 
ruins. On the whole, Toulouse is pleas^t- 
ly situated ; for though in a flat countiy, 
it is by np means so in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, 'but agreeably diversified by 
rising grounds* The nearest of these hills 
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to the town, in the north-east, is the one 
by which the English, under the Duke of 
Wellington, approached, and where the 
battle took place. He had crossed the river, 
with part of the army, some distance south, 
and making a circuitous march, thus took 
the French army in thetrear. Marshal 
Soult had foreseen this, and knowing the 
town was commanded by these hills, threw 
up strong intrenchments, Which were storm- 
ed, and carried after an obstinate and very 
8angi4tary contest, almost from morning 
till night. On being beaten, thd French 
took refuge iii the town, but without de- 
fence, a threat of bombardme'i^t compel- 
led them to a speedy retreat,' t6ihe ^eat 
Iqy of the inhabitants; who received us 
With open arma. I am told the |t)y shown 
on the entry of the Duke was imfnoderate — 
enthiisiasticito a degree ; the women, even 
the ladies, tearing up their handkerchiefs 
in the streets to make cocJutiites I !' "^hat a 
lesson is this for patriotism / But whatever 
one may think of the i^ckleness of hunian 
nature, the Toulouslans had some excuse, 
in more v^ay| than one, for their joy : — 
first, they had reason to look forward to a 
better state of things, tired, even at a dis- 
tance, of the turbulence and vexations of 
war — and so eternal a war 1 — next, they 
have always been remarkable for an attach- 
ment to the old order of things, and to the 
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]Liiig;~^and lastly, the army^ harassed, 
vexed, and retreating, treated them ^ith 
no great ceremony : the contributions le- 
vied by Soult fell heavy on all orders, who, 
'hovi^ever much they might admire the glory 
of their arms, were in no humour to pay so 
dearly for it. T^ erect works, too, the Mar- 
shal had cut down some fine avenues of 
trees west of the river ; nor was the neces- 
sity of the case much excuse in the eyes of 
the people, grown old, perhaps, under their 
shade. The French soldiers, too, CQoiniit- 
ted some excesses, and even after' tKe bat- 
tle, set fire, to many houses on the road. 
On the whole, the country was heartily 
glad tQ.'getirid of their defenders. They 
speak, even to this day, in admiration of the 
discipline of our army, and the excellent 
police our troops made them ; for it appear? 
our fellows had enough to do to keep the 
Spaniards ahd Portuguese in order. 

One hears a great deal of the cheapness 
of this country ; but really, if I except fruity 
which is certainly in great abundance, I do 
not think Toulouse cheaper than many of 
our own towns. The pleasure of drjnlung 
good wine for so little, is indeed something: 
but what becomes of a thousand privations 
an English family must put up with that 
settles here ? Milk is scarce and dear ; but- 
ter ffit to be eaten) not to be had; but^ 
cher s meat but little cheaper than with us. 
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though poultry is^ and, of course, particu- 
larly geese, for ^hich the place is famous. 
By the bye, I ^ave not seen any yet, so 
conclude this is not the season for their ap- 
pearance. • 
.1 have mentioned somewhere the little 
parade kept up here. I have scarcely seen 
half a dozen old -fashioned -looking car- 
riages, and as many cabriolets ; and these 
to go into the country in, so that they are 
reaUy indispensable, for not one is to be 
seen driving about the streets, though now 
and then one meets a lady in a sedan chair 
of an evening. Some contrasts between 
the two countries are nearly.as odd as that 
I mentioned of the way titled people live 
' ia^ as to the economy of their houses. I 
#ent the other day to visit a counsellor^ a 
man of some note here, who has a very gbod 
house in the best street in the town (rue 
Nazareth). Nothing, I must observe, can 
he more gloomy than the courts of the 
larger houses : no porter ; and, one would 
think, no inhabitant. After opening a kind 
of little wicket gate (forming part of the 
porte cochere) I found myself in dne of 
these damp dismal courts, paved with these 
villanous sharp pebbles. I then knocked at 
a kitchen door, as I thought, but getting 
no answer, I looked about for the staircase, 
• a wooden one, dark and dirty. Before I 
mounted, I looked iqp, to see if I could dis- 
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cover any body at the windows: — not a 
80ul; some half open — some quite so ; some 
with the glass broken, or >^ith none at all. 
Arrived at the first floor, I knocked in vain, 
the same on 'the second; out as the stair* 
case grew more gloomy, I declined mount- 
ing any higher, and, in despair ot finding 
any body, I had got into the court on my 
way out, when the said dignitary of the law 
popped his head out at a little window on 
one side, a white cotton nightcap qn his 
head, and spectacles on his nose; seeing" 
who it was he let me in forthwith, into a 
kind of great, gloomy, comfortless, ill-fi^ 
nished salon, where I conununicated my 
business. He said he thought he heard 
something which made him look.otit. Qm- 
cei^e such an establishment in a counsellol^ 
house with us 1 Going there afterwards, I 
discovered an old creature down stairs who 
no doubt filled, as* well as she could, the 
oi&ce of cooli, chambermaid, porter, house- 
keeper, and all, to this Brougham or 8car^ 
ktt of Toulouse I 

i am almost lamed, walking on the worst 
pavement it is possHile to conceive, little 
sharp pebble% and the interstices not filled 
with earth ; however, this species of street 
is common to most French towns, and 
habit^ like every thing else, reconciles the 
people tp it ; nor would they possibly feel 
the full force of enjoying a walk on ours. 
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Here^ indeed, there is no danger of being ' 
nin^ over : noieeting any kind of vehicle 
except a hay or niarLet»cart is an extraor- 
dinary thing. Indeed, for so considerable 
a place one sees but fewweli-dressed people 
during the day. In an evening, about the 
Place du Capttole^ it is something lively when 
the fruit market, cleared away and swept 
clean, is filled with loungers and frequen- 
ters of the surrounding caftSs, where the 
most good looking are collected; besides the 
people going to the theatre, which is con- 
tained under the roof of the Capitol. This 
building, which takes up the longest side 
of the square, is very handsome, built of 
brick^ indeed, but whitened; and a hand- 

£ pediment in front is supported by 
columns of red marble, the parapet 
ounted in the centre by groups of 
figures, and on each wing a bust of the king 
has written round it ^^ Louis le desircy" {as, 
indeed, his busts every where have in their 
piiblic buildings), and beneath, in large 
letters of gold, ^^CapitoHum,^* Here it is that 
most examinations take place, and prizes 
are awarded in the arts and sciences, an4 
from hence prisoners are led to executioji. 
However, a jaO is building to do away 
With this incongruity. A man was taken 
to execution the other day for strangling 
bb son-in-law, a ruffian looking fellow* 
Seated beside him were the executioner and 
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his two eons (who assist him it appears], 
and the chaplain ; he seemed to be in vehe- 
ment conversation, and every now and 
then, as they drove along, the bmrreaux 
addressed the following crowd, saying, "it 
would be soon over; that he was not afraid,^ 
then, < * what the devil they crowded so for^ 
etc. quite in a familiar kind of way. It seems 
here, this finisher of the law is by no means 
hield in the contempt and detestation he is 
with us. He seemed a decent kind of little 
hump-backed man, and his two sons well 
dressed good-looking young fellows. My 
way home lying in the direction they took 
to the guillotine (erected just outside the 
walls), I came up as this trio were wasb 
ing the scaffold, unscrewing the blade and 
taking it down, for the man had paid the 
forfeit of his crime in a few minutes after 
setting out. Here, too, I observed this re- 
epectable hangman addressing the crowd as 
he cleansed the scaffold every now and then? 
with " well, what the devil do you want 
more, a'nt you satisfied ? — halloo, you there I 

if you don't be off I'U ,*' threatening to 

throw the sponge at a parcel of girls and 
boys jcloser than the rest, In short, he ap- 
peared in scarcely a more offensive light than 
the judge that condemned the criminal* 

This morning two fellows stood in "^ 
pillory,, rather stocks, but different (t^ 
ours : they stood elevated beside a post, n* 
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the middle of the crowded market, an iron 
collar round their necks, and their offence 
written on a sheet of paper over their 
heads. They seemed not at all pitied, but 
they suffered no other inconvenience than 
the gaze of the multitude, unde^ which 
indeed they looked sheepish enough. 

I am about . to pursu^ my road to the 
Pyrennees, and I give a parting look at this 
place, which I never wish tb see again. 
Situated as it is, in a rich, level country, on 
the bank of a considerable river and watered 
too by the great canal, the spot se#ms most 
happily chosen ; nor do they want for any 
thing to make a people happy, as far as 
plenty of /all sorts can m^ke then! so ; but, 
ai I have before said, I fancy them rather 
as unsociable race, and I am led to this 
conclusion not so much from what I see as 
what I hear; first, a difference of opinion 
which exists among the leading folks con- 
duces to it, but above all the general cast 
there is to excessive devotion. The many 
excellent schools, and the cheap rate of in- 
struction, setting the elegant accomplish- 
ments aside, would make it desirable to 
send boys here for their education, were it 
not the %reat fear of their being converted 
to the catholic faith, which they would 
leave no stone unturned to effect. I under- 
stand a young Irish girl is shortly going to 
•take the veil. Happy speculation! They 
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say when the EnglUh are to be seen here 
(for at this moment there is scarcely a fa- 
mily), they are generally from the sister 
kingdom; perhaps owing to the facilities of 
the packets, from Cork, etc. to BoardeauX| 
so that often, with a fair wind, less time is 
required to get here from Cork than from 
Paris ! I now and then take a walk in the 
market in the square of the Capitol, early 
of a morning ; it is really amusing ; the 
least bargain is a battle of words. The 
quantity of fruit is prodigious; peacheSi 
plums, pears, green figs, strawberries, 
grapes, ajjSples, nuts of all sorts. This fruit 
market (which lasts till nine or ten o'clock, 
when all is swept up and cleared away, ex- 
cept a few stalls for the sale ofbooks)^ is not 
however unmixed with other thi|)gs. The 
Roquefort cheese is in great plenty and great 
yrequest; some detestable butter, made up in 
balls, of different strata of staleness and co- 
lour ; but what struck me most, were the 
geese^ which I had before overlooked, cut up 
in the same way they would a sheep ! they 
must be immense, if one can judge by seeing 
them in this retail state. Their way of bar- 
gaining is odd enough : the price is askedi, 
refused with a sneer, and at it ^ey go,, 
hammer and tongs^ in the most voluble 
abuse on both sides; but this apparent vehe- 
mence is soon calmed, and the article sold,' 
on the price coming down; as a matter of 
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course. For my part^ I cannot^ I confess, 
understand a word more than those species 
of oaths^ which are pretty good French, and 
in the mouths of all the lower orders every 
instant ; the patoishemQ the current tongue, 
which most of the upper people speak, and 
a good deal even to each other. The accent 
of the Languedocians, however, is disagree- 
able, particularly through^ the nose, and a 
great stress and twang on the letter g; thus 
an Englishman should avoid learning the 
language at least in this part of France, t 
think there is scarcely a street I have .not 
traversed all over the town, in spite of this 
worst of pavements. Some of meir houses 
are very handsome, and indeed five or six 
of the streets would be called so, were it not 
Jwr the extreme irregularity which reigns 
in the buildings, and their crookedness ; I 
liave been lost several times on this account, 
for there is no knowing' where the street 
leads you to; setting out north you finish 
south. In the rue des Couteliers, near the 
river, a hotel struck me particularly, from 
its anticpie stone facade on the street, loaded 
with sculpture. I see there is a foundery 
In the same street, though not in any ^at 
state of activity. The Mill of Basacle is 
mentioned as worth seeing; it belongs to a 
private individual, and is built at the edge 
df ti&HS weir throwii. across below the town. 
It1[s an extensive building, but not particu- 
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larly remarkable for any thing but gnnding 
a great deal of flour, having about twejity 
pair of stones. The ruin of a Roman Am- 
phitheatre, just below this mill, across the 
river, near the village of Blagnac, is the 
only antiquity to be seen here : it is scarcely 
visible, in a field M^hich would have been 
ploughed up and consecrated, like every 
other foot of «arth in this country, to Ceres, 
had not the solid foundations (still visible 
in a circle), presentied some difficulties to 
its modern Goth of an owner, and the au- 
thorities interposed, indemnifying him for 
the wheat he might have reaped. It is 
about three miles from the town. I think I 
have mentioned, in my irregular and strag^ 
gling way, all that I can find out that is 
remarkable here. My kind reader must 
take it as it comes, and not be astonished to 
find the hind quarter of a goose mixed up 
with the immense brick tower of La M' 
hade. Even their steeples are of brick ; they 
make them nearly square, and three times 
the size of ours. 

I have observed in this country that they 
cut their corn very high, leaving a stubble 
of from two to three feet high, such is its 
luxuriance, generally speaking. And this 
stubble is again mown before the land is 
ploughed. The harvest is nearly all in, 
though something backward, from the cool- 
ness of this sununer (1823). The Indian 
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com (maize), and the vine now clothe the 
&ce of the country; both ripening, late, 
asd about the same time (latter end of 
August, or early in September).. I had. an 
idea that the south of France was excessively 
hot, in summer at Iwist, but just now no- 
thing can be more pleasant than the weather 
is, generally speaking. I have only felt one 
or two very oppressive days, and those 
owing to the furious vents d^Auton^ when 
every thing is hot, and one flies to the shade 
in vain. Otherwise a cool air tempers the 
sun^s rays, I think more than at Paris. 
However, this year is an exception, from its 
general coolness. Provence is known to be 
hotter at all times than this'tract lying near- 
er the Pyrennees, whose feet- extend in one 
place (particularly towards Auch) far into 
the plain. Great part of the range of these 
mountains are seen very plainly here, nor 
do they look above twenty miles off, whereas 
those seen the nearest, immediately to the 
south, are from forty to sixty leagues. 

The fetes of most of the saints in the 
calendar are kept here in all the pomp the 
church and people can add to them. The 
voices of the young girls are very pleasing, 
and as they wind in a long file, all dressed 
in white, one cannot help feeling touched 
by the spectacle, and the fine melody that 
thus rises unbroken to heaven; nor is it 
unfrequent of an evening to hear the ap* 
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prentice l^ds of the town, Knked in paities 
of five or six together, all singuig very sdett- 
tHically in parts. This kind c^ passing stt^eet 
harmony is very pleasing, and happens^ I 
believe, whenever enough of them BEieet to 
make the vocal concert, when they enjoy 
their song and promenade togetlier. I be* 
lieve these Harmonies are more frequent at 
Toulouse than at any other large town in the 
south of France, though, generally speaking, 
the whole people are musical, and under*- 
stand more or less what is meant by har^ 
many. 

Iney.have here too an academy of fine 
arts, two public libraries, open twice a- 
Week, and a museum, or rather a Louvte. 
The paintings take up the bcrdy of an ipld 
church, entirely thus devoted to tbe ar»; 
8om6 half-dozen are modem, of the school cK 
Bavid, and well done, that of Alexander fttf 
instance; and Fran9ois receiving the bene- 
dictton of Louis xiii, I think. One picture, 
by Odry, painted in 1730, struck me as par^ 
ticularly good — a hunting scene ; the dogs 
are very well done; the stag swimming, as 
a last resource, is just taken ; the dogs are 
excellent, and the horses better, and more 
in the English style than any thing of the 
kind I feaive seen in Paris. ManJ^ of the 
pietures here have some merit, but most of 
ttie mass are from scripture, bad copres afid 
worse originals. There atie a few patts of 
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antique statttes and tombs, and innumer- 
able sarcophagi, busts^ and statues^ of the 
middle ageSj ranged all round ah interior 
«ourt, while a little outer one is curiously 
painted on the outside, with Uie history of 
David. This seems ancient enough. The 
bust is here, I see too, of Clementina Saure, 
a remarkable woman, who revived the 
Floral games, added to those of all the prin- 
cipal men Toulouse has given birth to. The 
skeleton of a middle-sized young elephant 
is in very good preservation and very com- 
plete; standing in the grand hall of the 
pictures, it has an odd effect. The middle of 
this faaU is taken up with a long table, railed 
off, on which are some busts, and a statue 
or two of modem artists, and a number of 
curious relicks of ages long past, taken 
"from churches, tombs, etc. some few Egyp- 
tian and Roman ; altogether it is very well 
Worth seeing, and makes an agreeable 

' lounge and pastime for the whole town of 
a Sunday, from eleven till three in the after- 
noon. 

I do not know whether in what I have 
said I mayj|;iave given any tolerably just 
idea of this place. Had I got here in 
the winter^ possibly, its' people and their 

. manners would have received a different 
colouring, as they are said when all assem- 
bled (from Bagn6res, in the mountains, 
and the different other watering places in 
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he j^yrenneesy where they go for the sum- 
mer mouths, aud to those same invisible 
eauntry seatsj, to be very gay, have frequent 
balls and musical parties, and in short, 
enjoy an elegant, enlightened, and attrac- 
tive society. This may indeed be the fact; 
however all places have some sweeping 
character, which, given by the world, sticlu 
with more or less justice. Thus, Toulouse 
is looked on as the most litigious, priest- 
ridden place in all France: it certainly 
swarms with priests, and lawyers, and beg- 
gars, and each ply in their vocation with an 
exemplary and unwearied zeal. How far 
this may go by certain concatenations and 
amalgamations to a general harmony, or to 
giving a general tone, I will not decide. No 
doubt, like every other place under the sun, 
worthy individuals enough are to be found 
to put one in a good humour with the rest, 
kept at k convenient distance in the back 
ground. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Author sets out from Toulouse in the stage for 
St. Gaudens — Fellow-Travellers — Appearance of 
the Country — Arrives at St. Gaudens — Sets off on 
foot — Gets to Bagnferes de Bigorrein company with 
a cobler, whom he overtakes in the dark near the 
town (taking the qross-road by Scala-Dieu) — The 
country, its appearance — 'A nap by th^ road side, 
with certain cogitations. 

It was now the middle of August, and 
laving made up a small bundle for my ex- 
pursion on foot to the Pyrennees, I took 
ooach for St, Oaudena^ about fifty miles up 
the Garonne^ setting off at half past six in 
the evening ; we got there next morning at 
half past eight, ^he road , at no time far 
from the river on its right, comes close to 
it about three leagues below St. Gaudens, 
vhere, ruslAig over its rocky bed^ it is 
really beautiful. AH this tract of country, 
vhich daylight now permitted me to see, 
ig very neatly cultivated with hedges in oxa 
way, and villages thick in the plain. The 
faills^ which strike out from the feet of tha 
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Pynennees, run all tke way, following the 
river, close to Toulouse; as we advanced 
they grew bplder, till, at St.Gaudens, they 
swell into mountains of considerable height. 
Nothing occurred in the diligence worth 
talking about. Instead of sleeping, which 
was impossible from my cramped position 
in the cabriolet, I was amused by the ex- 
travagancies of a Toulousian student at lawx 
escaped for a few days' holiday; he made a 
sort of mock heroic love to a fat tavern- 
keeper's wife, of the mountain, who sat 
beside the driver, close before him. No- 
thing that can be imagined could have ex- 
ceedM the extravagance of his language 
and gestures, which she took in good part^ 
though he went so far as to embrace her 
once or twice, hugging her round the neck: 
this noisy fit lasted till near midnight, ani 
was succeeded by a long dissertation oA 
^ excellencies of Paris, its extraordinai^ 
things, and the life he led there once on a 
time, to the great astonishment of a younj{ 
Gascon his friend, who could not for the 
life of him give credit to some of his tales of 
debatichery and expense, nor 1. He talked 
of 50,000 francs de rente as a mere nothing 
while the Gascon, lifting up his eyes, wish- 
ed, he said, for no more to enjoy himsetf 
than 2,500, francs a year, at v^icfa the 
young lawyer laughed immoderately, no^ 
by iJie bye, diat he had so much himself> 
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AO^oubtj but to act the great man ia the 
eyes of his green Gascon. At Mirande the 
morning broke upon us, and the beauty of 
the scenery on all sides recompensed me f|f>r 
a sleepless night. 

As we approached the mountains, the 
CQuntry grew more picturesque; villagef 
and hai|)lets thickly studded over the face 
of it; planted in vine and Indian corn, 
made up by a yaried beauty for its want of 
that extreme richness it has lower down in 
tb^ plain. Within three leagues of St. 
Gaudens, or nine miles (for they have the 
post league, andtheleagiie of the country), 
the mountains appear very plainly, forming 
an outline to the horizon ; across the val- 
ley they add a vigour and grandeur to the 
scene only to be derived from such a baqk 
ground. At St* Gaudens, I quitted the 
coach; giving the conductor a trifle, I 
marched ofr». while he, little suspecting my 
going to walk? civilly wanted to point out 
the piEoe to me where I might take my 
pl^ce on for TO'the^^ tor the coach is changed 
here. It was now near nine o'clock, and 
the day unfortunately very sultry; how- 
ever, with th#> mountains and river on my 
left to regale my eyes with, I trudged for** 
ward with .spii^it to M^^ejan^ a market^ 
towB, dUtwt six or seven miles. Her^ tl^e 
Garonne, pften winding near to the mpun- 
tains, through the level side the plain, runs 
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In quite dose, and tumbles in rapid suoM;- 
sion close below the place, which is prettily 
situated on a hill. Numerous droves of 
pigs and cattle, and flocks of geese, I over- 
took on the road, gave me to understand it 
was an extraordinary market-day or fair ; 
and, accordingly, I had enough to do to 
force my way through the crowd in the 
principal street, where jackasses, geese, 
goats, cattle of all sorts, and men and wo- 
men, seemed mixed in the most compact of 
confusions. Something fatigued and hun- 
gry, I entered a sort of auherge, where the 
good woman and her myrmidons were busy 
frying, hashing, and roasting, by the aid of 
a turnspit dog. Several tables set out were 
full of country people, some eating, some 
drinking. T, without more ado, took my 
place among them, and was soon served 
with a plate of excellent stewed veal, half 
a bottle of good wine, and excellent bread; 
and I can assure my reader, I enjoyed my 
repast not a little : my bill came to (what 
do you think?) eight sous ! But to give an 
idea of this^ I must observe that the woman 
asked me half a franc, which, as may be 
concluded, I willingly paid; but on a con- 
sultation with her husband a little while 
after, she returned to me and would insist 
on my taking back two sous, being a mis- 
take, she said, in .her calculation! 
Master Sol had now run more than half 
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hfH career ; and beginning my marcb so late 
in the day^ I had no time to lose, and set 
forward again, the-mountains appearing in 
the distance to follow the course of the road, 
which now took a westerly direction^ and, 
leaving the Garonne, runs across a narrow 
oaL forest, the country on each side poorer 
than hitherto, and in many parts entirely 
given up to the pasttire of a few flocks of 
sheep. Had I been aware of the country cal- 
culation, I might have accounted for the ex- 
treme length of the two leagues on to the vil- 
lage ofLonmazon. The sun, nearly vertical, 
with scarcely a breath of air stirring, reduced 
me to the necessity, about halfway, of fairly 
lying down under the friendly shade of some 
oaks, and here I nearly fell asleep, for I 
eaught myself in that state when one be- 
comes conscious of having been insensiUe, 
with scarcely an idea of what time has 
elapsed. A couple of lads were tending 
some pigs feeding near me when I lay 
down, and whose grunting had been my 
hiltaby; they were gone; roused by this, 
as I could no where see them, I started up 
to repair my loss of time, but when I 
reached the village I could scarcely move. 
I can hardly, to this moment, account for 
the extraordinary fatigue I felt, considering 
I am not a bad walker, and could not have 
come above twelve miles: it must have 
been^ the exhaustion of a cramped and 
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ileeple^ aigitt, not the oaosl favorable ^pr 
meat for preceding the commeiiceinent «f 
a long march on foot. Well^ at LoninaiQiii 
J drank half a bottle of wine, ^ml^ for my 
ooniolation, found that Qago^ires was four 
leagues off, or fipe ho^rs^ af they pow aii4 
then called it. Un4er this enooufogementi 
I set off in a few mitutes, atid about 9. ipaito 
farther, turned off from the high fo94 ^ 
TarbeB, to the left, in a road equally broacl 
but little frequented ; all the commi^ni^'' 
tion by carriages going by Tattles. It W4f 
iiow four o'clock, and the sun in my is^ 
more oppressive tbap in the morqing* 
As my way lay more tpwards the mpu»<- 
t^ins, ^nd across a high ndge^ it beca^ 
more unequal every miley audi at |he vi^ 
lage oiMont Famn, it winds dov^n a ste^ • 
descent into a valley, where J passed a cajHr 
^picuous building, the cei^vent of &o^^ 
JUieu^ Crossing a small bi^t rapid ^treaAb 
the ascent pn the oth^r sid§ seemed mtf^ 
D^ipable tp my tired limbs : the %m^ ^ 
tbes^ bills, or rather mountaips, have, pt^ 
vented the roads being travelled, e;(cepl QO 
foot or horsebacfc.9 tajkjng coaches a» AoKf 
on both sides the valley. At the village of 
SlQut Voisin, on the ridge before I de* 
scended, there is a vemarl^bly coospi* 
cuous tower, in ruins, but evidently at 99P 
time a strong fort. H§re AQnie girls 19 ^ 
%ip-yard cleaning wb^t laughed heavtiiyi 
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Me afid di, at my asking Iha name of the 
fiaee $ tad | «i6t tXBfore, ^ man called out 
after ta» by tke endearing appellation of 
^* €amaradBf*^ to say he was coming on my 
way l^Hh a hone, and ^«rould give me a lift 
to Bagir^fes; but the said horse had tio 
saddle^ and I must have waited, so that I 
ieclhied a citillty norl-emirkably disinter- 
estiBd I cohM perceive* 

Shoftly after this, t met two old fellows* 
irtio to console m« tbld me I was four good 
hmtf^ off Bagtt^r^* O^t wanted to know 
Wlielr« itb^ Duke of I^^gdulem6 Was ? for, 
^d tey «< iU^% Ho n^(H^ 4n Spdin tMH I um*^ 
tly asielrtioil^ to the (contrary had »0 ^fkfti. 
Those w^ie both fiei^e village politicians, 
and I lefttb^an disputing the point. Having 
Wallued a^ ho«ff, and about halfway up the 
Opposite mountain, a man tc^d me I had a 
good three h^^urs' |oumey, and a girl on the 
bislghts above me, viitfa a sickle in her hand, 
l&afiod out ^ thai the day wa^ hot And that 
i seemed faiigued^^^^^ whiiDh I could not but 
anient, and sh^ e^tafirmed the unwelcome 
MWS of its being ihfee koui^ i>H. It seemed 
to 1116 quite impossible I ^onld be able ^to 
l^eaoh it, and in despair I sat down by the 
tsoad side ) parched with thifst, a rill, ttick^ 
ling over a li^e-stonebfed of rock, gave nl» 
a most detictous draught. The sun was now 
i»^s!d^ably low^l^d ; towards ^% in the 
,f^miing> llie v^Bey beneath me and the 
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. mountains in ilie distance, brightaied by 
its oblique rays, appeared to the best advan- 
tage; close, by inrere people reaping, oUiers 
loading by ^ the road side, carrying the 
sheaves up to the waggons from the slopes 
b^low. On the wh(4e the scene was de- 
lightful, and in fervency of ^gratitude to the 
Almighty God, I ejaculated a short prayer 
of thanksgiving for the blessings I enjoyed: 
tired to death, feverish, and every way ex- 
hausted, these were my feelings^ I felt 
something refreshed, something in imagi** 
nation, and really something fronoi washing 
my hands and face, and drinking,. and in 
such a moment what so delicious as water I 
At last I gained the top, and hoped, to have 
seen the promised haven, even in the un- 
defined, distance ; but nothing like a town 
was to be seen. Two miles on the heights 
brought me to a lund of wine house, where 
a child playing by itself, in a kind of franuB 
to prevent its falling, was the only living 
thing. At the same mom^ent however its 
mother, a very pretty creature, came in. 
She had be^n to fetch water. I found my- 
self utterly unable to stir a step further 
without a few moments' rest, and she drew 
me half a bottle of wine, which, with a slice 
of bread, revived me a Uttle. "We could 
only understand each other by signs, for she 
spoke not a word of French. Four sous 
contented this poor creature^ and I gave 
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her child a couple^ and once more $iambled 
oo, for I could no longer walk with firm- 
ness. Bagn^res was sfiU four railed off. 
At last I got on the brow of the hills which 
form the eastern boundary of its valley, 
while the mountains come boldly down to 
the town, which lies on the western ^ide. 
The moon now shone bright, and the night 
was beautiful. A decently dressed man 
OYcrtooL me, and as I had no cares or 
thoughts of dangerous acquaintance on the 
road, we fell into conversation. He talked 
of having been to buy a cask of wine, that 
he was returning home to Bagn^res; cursed 
the times, and particularly the contributions 
indirectes, complained bitterly of the excise- 
men, and finding me a stranger to his part 
of the woiid, on my asking him about inns, 
offered me a bed, which I accepted, for I 
had for some time guessed that Monsieur 
kept an auberge. At length, ready to drop, 
I reached his door, in the best street of the 
place, and found he exercised a double call- 
ing, being a sort of cobler into the bargain ; 
indeed, altogether, this man was a complete 
Jobson* His soup was waiting for him, and 
from his tone to his wife and the rest, I 
ibuttd he was quite master. I took a little 
of his soupe maigre, and felt myself but too 
happy to get to bed. 

I have been, perhaps, tediously circum- 
stantial on my march here; but to me the 
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Ifaing was new, ^nd, let me obsene, ml 
very comiii<yn for an Bniglishttian io iiild<»^ 
take. The Walk was no way ^1i>aordiiiary 
{twenty- nine miles), began earlier iii (lie 
day, or with a companion; but nothing, t 
find, is more solitary or comfortless ih 
some cases even dangerous) than this spe- 
cies of travelling alone. 1 say this with all 
due deference to the author of *^ High-Ways 
and By-Wayk '' 

Refreshed by a sound sleep, I rose wtt 
the sun, and, ' though pretty stiff, took a 
walk up the hills which rise immediatdj 
on the west side of the town. I had seen 
scarcely any thing last night, and bttt indis- 
tinctly distinguished the leading featitfeB 
of the landscape. 

I need not repeat here, that this place fe 
the resort of great numbers of the fashioi^ 
ables of France, and of othet foreigneiS) 
and has been celd»rated as a watering place 
for this century past. The waters are purely 
thermal, and not ferrugincKis and sulphur- 
ous, as those of Bareges, Cauteretz and Lns, 
furdier on to the south, among the hi^ietr 
mountains. Some of the baths are so hotas 
to be disagreeable to the touch, and require 
tempering for bathing : they are said to be 
good for every disease under heaven ! flo^r- 
ever, few of the votaries here are mtidh ^ 
need of th^m, coming rather fto a few 
iveeks' diversion amon^ the mouAt«ns> in 
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^-Hic pftrtk«, a^d to t^ang^e the scene of 
Isnnui. They used to play high, having a 
l^Ular bank; but sitipe its s^ppres^on, 
they content them^^es with a ball i>rioe a 
week^ held at the Fraseatti rooms. A smaM, 
indifferent theatre serves as a pis-alter to a 
few, and social intercourse is something less 
lestricted than when inore in the world. 
Parties^ howevei*, hang pretty much toge- 
ther, and rambling about in the day, amuse 
each other over their adventures in the 
mountains of an evening. 

The view from the feet of these moun- 
lafkis, whioli here come down beside the 
town, is certainly beautiful, particulaHy 
the upper part, towards the haina de Sulnt. 
The lower part, to the north-east, has no- 
thing parlictdar in it: a rich flat valley 
feads, three leagues off^ to Tarbes. One is 
more attracted to the mountainous side, 
^here the majestic piles, receding, here 
and lliere spotted, even in this season. 
With snow, add a grandeur to the scene, at 
«11' tknes charming : the view too pUto otie 
in mind of our own dear valleys — their 
tikanner of cultivation, with hedges — the 
frequent groves aiid scattered trees^but 
id>ove al^, the tiver Adonr, whith here 
ItraWis over its shallow stony bed, and in- 
4^6rsects the town in all directions, gives an 
-aAt lof eleeinliness and freshness qui lie de- 
lightlid; the4Mmses,t6b, built o)r stone land 
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slated, are not very unlike out own ; the 
streets, tfiough badly payed, are clean, and 
those madcap streams rushing through the 
middle, now under the houses, then close 
to your feet, and every where in view as 
one walks along, give an air of vivacity to 
the place, which, however, the company 
this year fail to increase, in any great de- 
gree. There are very few people here^ 
the war has prevented the Parisians, who 
look upon the Pyrennees as the seat of it 
almost. Thus, in spite of the total calm in 
this respect that reigns, a few people *f rem 
Toulouse and Bburdeaux, a few resident 
convalescents, and a very few English, a^ 
the sole gentry of the place. 

It would be in vain forming any idea of 
this watering place from any English -one 
I know of. It is superior in the number of 
its bath^« and the neighbourhood of the 
mountains makes its scenery more beauti- 
ful, but, in every other respect it is very 
inferior. A single man looks in vain, 
here, for gay boarding-houses, a public 
pump-room, with music and gay fashion- 
able loungers, of the style and exc&Uence 
of our baUs, or social tea-parties, etc., 
which enliven us : people, here, are scat- 
tered about through the town, lodging 
where they can, mostly in private house8> 
there not being what we should call a de- 
cent hotel in the place, and but thr^e or 
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four of any sort. I fancy it must be changed 
dnce just before the Revolution, when I 
understand dancing, gaming and frolicking 
in all sorts of ways, met the eye in every 
direction. However, it would be unfair to 
press this year^ for, of a full season, five oi^ 
six people are compelled to occupy one 
room, whOe just on^ half the place is to 
let, and here^ and there a solitary dame 
going in her sedan chair to the fountain of 
Salut or d^AngoulemCy is ^ all one sees of 
Itucury; and a few groijips-in the avenue 
saunter about in a way as if regretting the 
dulness of the place. Twice' a week they 
giVe a ball at the hotel and baths of Fras- 
catti^ but they are but indifferently at- 
tended. Every amusement languishes, iax 
in numbers it geaerally consists in all public 
placesi 

Upwards of thirty baths are reckoned 
here: the most fashionable are those of 
Salut and Angoul^me, both a good walk 
out of the tow^) in opposite directions, but 
the rest are most frequented by fancy or 
habit. They are generally in small houses: 
a vestibule leads to where you drink a glass 
or two if you please : you pay two sous the 
glass : you may, indeed, drink the spring 
dry for it, if you can, but tp me one glass of 
warm water was enough. It possesses pur- 
gative qualities, but I fancy one must do 
nothing but drink of it to have any effect 
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-^ittftkiii^tlie ««med)r iirol^thaii the \^mA^ 
bikini. Oil eadh side this lilfte *eoeB» M 
baths branch off— of inatbte^ ktsd e»- 
trembly coihihodious, the IstreaM cii^ii*^ 
fating ih each, so that the water is renewed 
(Bvery nioment, whether tis^d 6r tiot^ (^ 
toping by an opening in the tippet edge tA 
the b^sin ; and here, at one'^ ekse^ onef fii^y 
almost swim. Few of the bath-heus^ ha^ 
tnore than five or six of theise fitted tip, Ihetl 
tonnibers mak)6 it unnecessary. Thlis thefts 
appears to be an equal distribiitfoft of th^ 
profits anibng a great btimber ^ propHls«> 
tors (sbmething'dijSereiit frbiii th^ iihrnewie 
concerns of Vigier and others in PaHii)^ 
who^ building their houses t>Ter the spring 
found on their respective grounds^ ^^onfiai 
themselves to very limited establishmeiitik 
I understand, bowever, there is a bail 
building on an extensive 6cale, which is to 
unite the waters of several, and to be A 
grand affair. If they have a pump-roMi^ 
as at Bath, library, mUsie, etc., it;.w^l, M 
doubt, be an impt^vem^it detohAy to bt 
wished. 

By the bye, I sp^tld great part of tbe day 
at the ** Pyreiiw>fama^ a kind of cirfeii* 
lating librftry, where they receive th^ 
French newspaper^ and Gal^gnani's. This 
owner of this establishment^ M,%fA]oM\ hii^y 
too, collected some fbssSIs froih the ijA<Mil>^ 
tains, which are a|rangeid Hmtfd jthe Mid^ 



roap pa >oq§ ^d^, wh^re tl^e s^jk^ ^usicaji 
iaslFiWe^t^, b/espeayng iiuisjc pcc^ioor 
ally, and a number pf ^Qtcl^ and lap^T 
|i|9ap^ of the mos^ remarkable fe^iJw^f o^ 
tke piQmitfiinp about Barr^s, Caiit/^iietz^ 
Ifl^^etc. 

9at for tbis iilac^ I b^r#y Mow ^^t J 
should iiav^ do^; fc^pne cannot be ^^ys 
roaniDg about) and the co<d of the momr 
iilgis ^uite enpfigb to see the few views i^ 
t)ie ingunediate pdghbQUPhood : it is^* fjar 
^Af a giteat oonvemepcid. The library is 
very tolerable — rfither more, rich in npvel^ 
itm «y ihbig d^e^ bpwey^ ; but here pne 
ffiBft £1 9iap pf tbo d€(pairti|ci^^ji /fi^d iir. 
•Www prof^^e^ to give any i^i^fauiiti^Q]^ 
ftmwger^ iQ^y i^qMire. ^i* two d^ughtjeiJf 
i^ ip the roading-TOom cojwslgnatly— mi/ff 
young •^omen, ever at their nee^e^..^^ 
ppeaUng lOi n'^c}^ other oijdy hi fn^liji^W^ ' 
fte ei^^t {8 .pwipus; enough, for oi^e, canpoj 
tee^tthaiiia^ Wwry ckrksy gs, xn^eo^^Qix^ 
«i4e|» on^e> self in aay i^^y ip a p^bljp estar 
Wifhp^put. Spiftetimes I fifla alppp ihP^9 
a^s wbeu 4)i9ir friends come in, it is the^r 
so^!n^,of,rp^ptipii'» thust ojae is insensibly 
led ii|tp cpnvQifs^tiop, as if on a yi^t : be*- 
9^es9 the fo^pois of pplitene^ n^^l^o ^o V^ 
t^cbapge of civilities absolutely rioquisijte^ 
il§v^ dl^a^mt pf in a s^nilar establishp|ient 
Myitb vi^, Siispi}y arirtp^r^tw? airs m H»r 
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heard of in these regions, and if hrougbt 
hither now and then by people of conse- 
quence in Paris or London, soon dwindle 
to the general standard o£ opinion* A per- 
fect equality may be said, indeed, to reign, 
and our fine wire-drawn distinctions would 
here. ** lose the name of action.*^ Eyen the 
poorer people have no idea of it, or but 
a very faint one, kept unwillingly alive 
during the short season, perhaps from cu- 
pidity, for the msftmers of the primitive in- 
habitants of Bigorre scarcely exist now, 
wen in the more retired recesses of the 
mountains. This once independent race 
hare made way for their children, who no 
longer %i8h to be poor, or, rather, to resist 
the io¥i^Ak' of corruption and riches, pe- 
riodically scattered amongst them — ^but I 
sh'all speak more of this when I am more 
lamon'g them. 

' Here at Bagn^res the inhabitants are, of 
course, a good deal assimilated to those of 
Other towns, where carriages are seen^ and 
fashionably-dressed people. One thing 
strikes one evidently — that they are a hand- 
somer race of people than those of Tou- 
louse. One sees some beautiful young 
Wonien here, and among the peasant girls 
who come in to market, charming faces, in 
the Madonna style, are not at aliunfrequent. 
This morning I extended my walk up 
the valley about three miles^ to the villa^ 
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of St. Paul. A ruin to the right attracts 
one's notice, and is, I find, the temains of 
a Capuchin convent, which was remarked, 
forty years ago, as containing too much^ or- 
Mm^ and in bad taste. To this village 
retired the Abb6 de Tournay, from disgust: 
It appears that, preaching before Louis 
xv. he forgot to cross himself first. Some 
witty duke observed this to his Majesty, 
and said, no doubt they were to have a 
sermon ^^d la Grec,'*'* This was the more 
pointed^ as he began with a text alluding 
to the Greeks. 

Just beyond this village lives an English 
lady ; her house, to the right of the road, 
has nothing remarkable in it, except stand- 
ing on a kind of mound, within a circle of 
poplars. But a few years ago this place 
was bought by a Frenchman for three 
thousand francs, he re-sold it for twenty ^ 
three thousand to a countryman of ours, and 
as much has been laid out in embellish- 
ments^ which, I conclude, are internal, 
since nothing appears either very modern 
or tasty. The French who visit this lady 
(who has thus, it seems, bid a long good- 
oye to old England), are quite delightied 
with her, while a peasant of the village, 
whom I stopped, to enquire who it be- 
longed to, etc., said she was ufte mechante 
femmey perhaps because she gave the pre- 
ference to another for her poultry and eggs. 

10 
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This is one of the roads to Bareges, but, 
owing to the mountain of the Tourmaleef 
is inaccessible to carriages ; indeed, some 
of the passes on the edge of the roads are 
even critical for mules, which here, as in 
all mountainous ^countries, are, of course, 
surefooted enough. A day or two more 
and I shall judge for myself. I long to see 
these giants nearer, and realize in my own 
breast all those sensations travellers paint 
with a fervency and enthusiasm nothing 
but the surrounding scenes could inspire, 
and yet, generally, are apt to exaggerate; 
However I should say I rather hope this 
than believe it^ with respect to these moun- 
tains, some of them more inaccessible by 
far than Mont-Blanc. For my part, walk- 
ing round above the town, here, the other . 
night, I got above a little valley at the badt, 
of it that almost made me giddy to look, 
down on. I was in some little perplexity to 
get down the bank, to regain the. walk^ cat 
zigzag above the town. These are but hiiU 
'-^mok-hillSf in comparison I In one case, 

getting up Mont-Perdu, Mr. -was 

five hours climbing up a rock and glacier, 
and not a moment frep from an imitiinent 
danger of his life. Pleasant suspension of 
five hours 1 



CHAPTER VI. 

Excilnion to the Pic du Midi — A quarrel, and a 

dance. 

TaasB youDg Frenchmen, going to the 
fie duMidi (the bugbear and lion of these 
mountains), determined my going with 
tbem at once from this ; though, like most 
trips of the sort, not very easy ; I had put 
it off from day to day tiU I got to BaregeSp 
Tha day, hot and cloudless, promised line 
wither for the next evening, and it was 
necessary to travel all night; not a horse ' 
was to be got, and I was fain to set off on 
foot. Starting an hour before them, at five 
in the evening, I took my way up tho 
vsdley, passing by the villages of Campan, 
Si* Marp^Sf and arrived at Grip, eighteen 
spiles, rather before them, at ten o'clock, 
thou^ I had mistaken my way at St. Mary, 
and kad walked two mUc^ on the left hand 
road^ into the valley d'Aure^ before I found 
it out ; — in this country one should ask the 
way at every step. The Frenchmen were 
mounted but very indifferently, and he on 
tl^ strongest horse was loaded with fro- 
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mountain ; not^ indeed, that he rode him 
continually, but led him up; riding. him 
here and there over the more level spots. 
This redoubtable Cavalier thinks, no doubt, 
he has immortalized himself by a daub of a 
picture, me^^nt to represent this exploit, Id 
1^1, an4 which he has presented to the 
town, or tavern-keeper at Frescatti, at Ba$- 
nerds, where it cuts a conspicuous figure 
in the b^l-room* Perhaps an hundred 
yards above this little lake is the steepest 
and most difficult part of the mpuntaio, 
firom the loose earth, and the litde choice 
of the ground. I took the lead, next the 
guide, and confess, my mind, was more 
taken up with the danger and difficulty, 
than the sublimb view on all sides of these 
rugged rocks, piled in the most extravagant 
ridges and masses, in all directions; parti- 
cularly the Tourmalay, which lay most in 
view. It is enough, on these occasions, that 
it be nighl^ with a dead sitenc^, and in 
the neigbbourhood of stupendous rocks, 
rising to the skies on every side, to impress 
the mind with awe, and somet^ng of that 
sublime horror one scarcely knows how to 
define ; — out of all danger, it fit^ the soul 
for devotion, and brings the trifling nature 
of man more inunediately in contact with 
his Maker ; — ^in such spots he feeln, indeed; 
bis insigniQcance, and the proudest work< 
of art sink to nothing befone these itu- 
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pepdiOU9 masfes of granite ; arrested^ag il 
were^ in an instant of extraordinaiy con- 
vulsion, and left in the most extravagant 
sliapes ; numberless centuries have scarce- 
ly smoothed their asperities; iand though^ 
doubtless, nothing to what they were, still 
more than enough to strilud us with wonder 
and astonishment. If I make a passing re- 
flection^ be assured, it is only quietly in my 
room, for, at. th« i^oment, I was wholly 
taken up with my own safety, and thoughts 
connected with it. A south wind rushed 
down, even as we ascend^ early in the 
night, with such force as nearly to upset 
one of the yo^ng Frenchmen, while we 
skirted an indifferent valley-precipice in 
H>ar first ascent to the cabin. It now grew 
more violent, and the gusts, every now and 
then, swept the face of the mountain with 
a force really staggering; at these moments 
we lay down and clung to the stpnes or sod 
like so many mice, and breathing a few 
moments, again began to climb. We had 
been each furnished with a staff at Grip, 
only one of them was shod with iron, 
which, at that time, gave me great concern? 
as it did not fall to my share ; however, I 
found it was of no moment, for, as I fol- 
lowed the guide close, I observed he k^pt his 
in.nearly a h(M:izontal position, planting it, 
on the rise or upper side, instead of being 
as a prcip on. tt^ ^ung^n^m^one. I tried what 
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I thought^ the safest plan, but found the 
bank much too steep to make it of any use 
putting it below me, and quickly did as he 
did, making a kind of steadyiiig-beam of it 
to lean on inwards^ and trusted the rest 
to the violence of action^ avoiding looking 
down towards the lake/ this is all that 
is required. As we followed each other 
in a file, I could hear the Frenchmen, 
from being very boisterous and in high 
spirits, suddenly become silent ; and, in- 
stead of jokes, change their tone to re- 
monstrance^ with *^ AHona ! point de hetise, 
il nefautpas plaisanter dans ce nioment-ciJ* 
Indeed, , there was too much to do and 
think of to talk, except a flight and faint 
self-congratulation, as we reached a spof 
less steep, to rest a moment, and send n 
loose stone down, as if only to put ourselm 
in mind of the expeditious manner a fedse 
step or giddiness might tumble us down af- 
ter it. Rather more than half way up wc 
crossed two or three patches of snow, yet 
unthawed, from their greater mass in the 
crevices, and gained a part where ttie rock, 
facing the opposite side, towards Barfege^, 
breaks oflF perpendicular, or neatly so, into 
a frightful chasm^ down to the -valleys im- 
mediately under ; here traversing n^ur the 
edge a few steps, we t6ok shelter on a sort 
of ledge on the preciphje side ; I reniiiined 
justr4)n the upj^er edge, it was enoXigh for 
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me^ I had no nerves to contemplate below-; 
but the ^ide^ crawling along the inner part 
of the cornice sheltered himself completely 
from the wind, perched, within half a foot of 
nothing ! He fell asleep. Two of my compa- 
nions too got pretty near hini, and amused 
themselves sending the loose pieces of rock 
down. I looked over once or twice, but 
it was enough to hear them launched, and 
))ound ; some seconds elapse, again it 
strikes! — again an awful silence; again it 
strikes; listen! ^gain ! again ! again! — all 
again silent. ** I hear it again ! " cried one 
of them. It is enough— one need no more 
conviction of a depth the eye could not 
follow. This is the scene where the bear- 
hunter of Mr. Grattan is dragged over. On 
this spot we were joined by two Englishmen 
and their guide, that had been for a few 
minutes past hallooing from below; and 
evidently, before we stopped, were gaining 
on us very fast, for our ascent was rather 
regulated by the heavy Futpchman and the 
loaded guide, than our capacity to gel; up 
faster ; and, indeed, I could have wished 
less frequent halts, for the wind blew furi- 
ously, and icy cold ; so much so, that on this 
ledge I became almost benumbed. Those 
who joined us had set out much later from 
Bagn^res, and had come on, up the valley 
to Grip, at a gallop. Indeed they had gained 
three hoitts and a hatf on us on the Mrhole ; 



but ive were more than an hour at Grip, aill 
nearly as long at the last cabin, where the 
horses were left^ and where, by the bye^oae 
of my companions let me into his charac- 
ter, by an incident which, though trifling, 
«eemed, I thought, to mark it pretty strongly. 
Extremely fatigued, I had lain myself ob 
a hurdle beside the cabin; some of |)ieni 
were eating and drinking, some filling the 
guide's bag with eatables; a glass was 
brought from Grip, which here became of 
great use, and just on the point of starting, 
he who had last used it, offered' it to one of 
the others to carry, to put in his pocket; he 
excused himself on some pretence, his poc- 
kets full of something else ; his next friend 
likewise declined, his pockets too were fullf 
some few words passed as to the capabdto 
of each, and who should carry it, wheiH 
offered to do so, and called out to safl 
would, but it was already too late; in a 
childish fit of passion, this man dashed tiie 
glass to pieces i^ the brook. It gave me 
no f ery high opinion, as may be supposed, 
of him : this served as a point for remon- 
slKoice on one side, and ilL-timed raillery 
on the other, up to the steeper part of the 
mountain, and led afterwards to a serious 
quarrel, which I had some difficulty in ap- 
peasing coming down, when we were 
obliged to drink, one after another, from 
the bQjHIie. But to continuie ; clincibipg half 
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frozen, we all set off once more for tbe sum- 
mit, the latter part of our track over loose 
pieces of rock, here and there tufts of a 
kind of mountain moss, aild the bare rock 
itself; this last part, though very steep, was 
by no means so difficult to climb as the 
first part, the foot taking a better hold on the 
rock^ and from projections and inequali* 
ties, one got a fresh point to start from 
every here and there; in vain our heavy 
companioti behind cried out halt ; stimu- 
lated by the new comers who had joined 
us, and the severity of the Wind, we 
pushed on^ and just at daylight, gained 
the desired pointed, rugged ledge, the sum- 
fnit. The valleys and surrounding conn- 
try, covered by stripes of mist, served to 
lUltrk the hollows ; while to the south-west, 
and east, lay these stupendous piles, appa- 
rently close to us, the Breach of Roland, 
scad, the Mont^Perdu, the highest of the Py- 
rennees, conspicuous in the distant chain. 
I looked for Bareges, but the valley is hid- 
den by a winding of the Tourmalay, and 
partly by the shape of the nearer mountains 
between us. The interval till the sun rose 
was passed with great impatience on all 
^des, for, perched on the very summit, 
without the least level spot. Ho sort of shel- 
ter was to be got; we indeed januned our- 
selves among the crevices as weU as we 
could, and the gui4es, lower down in an- 
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other part, getting over to the perpendicui 
lar side, nestled themselves from the ^rind 
where I could not venture to follow. On 
this side (the north) , imniediately below us, 
lay the narrow elevated valley we came up 
last, now hid ; but as the sun rose, we traced 
the Adour in a silvered line .even down 
to Tarbes. Bagn^res seemed close to us, 
and to the east shone the Garonne. Tou- 
louse is often plainly seen, but though the 
morning was fine, several sheets of mist pre- 
vented our distinguishing objects in the dis- 
tance ; all seemed confounded in one bluish 
black flat. The sun's disk, cleared of the 
horizontal line, objects became still more 
indistinct, and the cold was so piercing 
that with one voice we began our descent. 
The rugged peaks and ridges of the Pyren- 
nees are every where covered, more or les^ 
with snow, and- about the Breach of Bt* 
land) almost entirely so. I was astonished to 
find so. little comparatively on this Peak of 
the South, the most elevatedof the chain ex- 
cept the Mont-Perdu^ which exceeds it only 
by a few yards. Perhaps from the compa- 
rative smoothness and, steepness of its up- 
per part, swept by the winds, the snow has 
few places to lodge in. Finding the -de- 
scent agreeably easy to what I had been 
led. to believe, I frequently stopped to con- 
template and enjoy the scene; for what- 
ever sensations of ecstacy ajad enthusiasm 
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such views of severer nature give one, our 
ideas are more or less eonfused and eon -• 
founded with the idea of self-preservation 
one cannot shake off; and to me^-the part 
of the mountain to repass over the kike^ 
damped, in a great measure, the full en- 
joyment I should have had in feasting my 
sight -with these noble piles, frowning with 
the stem majesty of untold, perhaps un- 
imagined ages. Some of them talked of 
leaving their names jon the rock, but the 
fierceness of the wind and the cold drove 
this out of their heads, too glad, on the 
siini^s^ rising, to get away. 

I should thinks of a ^ne clear afternoon, 
with the sun to the westward, it would be 
more favourable to see the tract of country 
from Bayonne across the Plains of Langue- 
doc towrards Montpellier; there would be 
no fog, and objects and colours could be 
better distinguished. To enjoy the view 
here, one should come up and down half a, 
dozen times; custom would smooth all 
difficulties, and we should smile at our pre- 
sei^t anxiety, perhaps almost as much as 
the unconcerned guide is inclined to do. 
The descent is said to be more difficult than 
the ascent; I should say not. Whether 
we had ^prown bolder by daylight, I Juiow 
not, but we all got down much more mer- 
rily than ^e got ap } and even the spot of 
about iorij yards over the lake seemed- by 
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no means so frightful as I had exspetitd^ 
though obliged to ftwe the prospect at every 
step, fpr comiog down backwards is out of 
the qpiestion, would be endless and per- 
ha^ more dangerous. Stones were sent 
off into the lake without number, whose 
I^acid bosom seemed indeed scarce cen« 
scious of these intrusions. This lake, which 
seems suspended in the air bj a hollow 
cleft in the mountain^ half way from ite 
base, is not more than seventy or a hundred 
yards, I should think, across, nearly cireth 
lar, and having its mouth (towards the valley 
of Bareges. The snows melting h&e^ and 
glaciers accumulated during the winter, 
make it sometimes very dangerous to the 
valley, seizing over such torrents by its 
overflowing as to svtreep all before it. The 
town of Bar^ge^ has often suffered, and 
still does during the winter and spring. 

Getting down under the shelter of one of 
those blocks of rock that lie scattered at 
the neck of the pic (if I may so call it), ^o 
all sat down with keen appetites to our 
breakfast, and nkunched away with great 
satisfaction, within a few yards of the little 
lakie, the Frenchmen in High glee tuioyeing 
each other, and quizzing took the round 
for some time in very good part, till it 
turned on thesfMi^ful ebullition of the night 
before, when ike glass was br^en. And 
on this, tho youngest of the Frenchmen, 
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ofadDgiDg his tone^ made some severe re- 
flexions ; these were retorted, and in a few 
minutes they came to high words; toirents 
of abuse were now bandied to each other, 
mixed with the words ^^Impertinent — itma 
mufom eela — wma me payerex cela bien 
eherr'-noua verrona-^c'en est anez, JIom- 
9i€ur /*' in short, hints that the affair could 
only be settled by the sword : sh^ut of this, 
we two neutrals had said nothing, but we 
now interfered, and partly by reason, partly 
by talking the loudest and fastest (a great 
cniality on these occasions), we reduced 
them to mutual concessions, and as we 
trudged downwards, before we got to the 
shepherd's cot on the edge of the last de- 
scent, into the narrow valley where the 
horses had been left, and where the trusty 
dog still kept up his barking at intervals, 
they shook hands, not indeed that I need 
have feared any fatal termination : it seems 
they had long been friends — camarades^ 
and a little queer language occasionally but 
raffled for a moment their general good 
^ill to each other. But I had seen enough 
on all sides, without impeaching their re- 
spectability, to make me rather glad than 
sorry when they mounted and very imcere- 
moniously left me on bur getting to Grip, 
leaving me to get dovm to Bagn^res as I 
pleased, not but, with a slight stretoh of ci- 
vility, I might have had a seat on the im- 
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Louis, Was like all others. The room is an 
excellent one, the same I mentioned as 
having M. Lugo's picture— getting up the 
peak. 

It appears the whole establishment of 
Frascatti, baths and all, were built by this 
gentleman, antl he now lets them out. 

Here it was that an unfortunate occur- 
rence took place last year, between M. Pinel 
and a Mr. Green, in which the former was 
shot. The dispute arose from Mr. G. writing 
in one of the books of the library attached to 
IIk establishment, someHiing contradictory 
|o a fVench officer's, account of the battle of 
Toulouse. — But to the ball. The room was, 
about ten o'clock^ very crowded, when the 
qiayor, in his uniform, finding the prinei?? 
pat people arrived, had the curtain of a 
kind of stage at the further end, drawn up, 
and, behold! tiie statue of Louis xvui., 
when vive le Rot was shouted from all qoar- 
Mrs. Tickets were given of the number of 
the quadrille to be occupied on the floor, to 
those who were disposed to danoe. On 
benches, elevated behind each other, sat a 
very smart assenablage of ladies : it put vae 
sonaething in . mind' of Bath. Refreshments 
were paid for, and thus the government in- 
curred no very great expense, I prespme, 
for this merry-makings . I danced one 
dance, something from vanity to out>-do miy 
French companions, who wci'e knocked 
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np^ though they ftM2e, and something fifom 
the enticement of a pretty partner. 

On the afternoon of Thursday I set off 
for lAmrde^ on my way to this place. The 
road lies partly down through the valley of 
Bagn^res, and turns off to the left out of 
it, about four miles off. I had an idea that 
it was but a path, but find it most excellent ; 
indeed, this is the only carriage communi* 
cation from thenoe to Gauteretz, Luz, etc. 

All the way to Lourde I passed through 
rich and smiting valleys, some of th^m vei^ 
pretty: shepherds and shepherdesses tend* 
ing their ilocks and cattle, not^ indeed Ar-r 
eadian, but a fine race of people, something 
tess innocent and simple since this country 
has been traversed by the idle and the rich. 
I slept at Lourde, which, coming from, th^ 
east, appeals in its valley at the edge of the 
monn^insj and with its old chateau situr 
ated on a pretty steep rock in the midst o^ 
the town, as if a fragment, esoapied from 
the lofty mountains in its neighbourhood, 
had rolled down as a foundation. 

I found the citadel garrisoned, and had 
already passed the sentinel and a drawbridge, 
before I began to reflect that I might have 
some trouble, first to get in, and more so, 
possibly, to get (mt\ The place has a com- 
Qiandant, to whom my name was taken 
"for leave to look over the bastions, for a 
peep at the town and surrounding scenery 
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y^9 all I aimed at in goiiig^up : a soldier 
was forthwith sent with ine, doubtless to 
obtain a few sous. The men, I observed, ap- 
peared to be those old veterans lately called 
in to join the army, and a very few of them 
carry on the forms of garrisoning the place. 

This rock and chateau was once the 
scene of endless contention. At one time 
the English haid their strong-hold here; at 
another it served to give jEorce to those fa- 
natical and tyrannical counts and leaders, 
who acted as butchers or preachers, as the 
whiuoL seized them. Heaven be thanked 
those wretched ages have passed ! ages, in 
which the south of France, particularly, 
was the scene of eternal contention and un- 
heard-of cruelty, from contending religious 
parties and petty civil wars. 

Very early next morning I set off again 
tip the valley towards Ai^elez (the sous- 
pr^ficture of the arrondissement), about 
eight miles off, and folloM^ing t^e course of 
the ^^ Gtwe de Poai^'' struck at once into 
the mountains. This river is delightful, it 
lias all the features of the Adour, perhaps 
something larger, and every where rush- 
ing down with great velocity, here winding 
through charming meadows, there coming 
in to the foot of the rocks, contracts its 
channel suddenly, or as suddenly expand- 
ing, seems to increase its volume four-fold, 
over a shallow rocky bed; the rounded 
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rocks^ or, rather, enormous pebbles, 8cat<* 
lered iii its bed, just stop it enough to make 
it foam and lash in all directions : no where 
is it stiU, and its noise seems to proclaim it 
(as it really is) the master-stream of these 
mountainous regions. 

Argelez, a sous- prefecture, lies in an ex- 
tensive valley, which contracts to a glen at 
Pierrefitte, I am not aware that it is par- 
ticular for any thing; its valley, tolerably 
broad and flat, and well cultivated, is sur- 
rounded by mountains, like the rest, while 
the river, taking the opposite side to the 
town, leaves it, as it were, more in peace 
than most of these mountain towns. 

At Pierrefitte \di smart village a league 
from it), I was particulariy struck by tho 
beauty of the scenery: the mountains com- 
ing down abruptly, close, in a manner, the 
valley here, and leave two narrow glens, one 
leading to CanteretZj the other to Luz'and 
Bareges, etc. 

It was near noon, and the sun extremely 
hot^ as I passed this valley. I leaned for a 
moment on the bridge, which here crosses 
the Gave or river of Cauteretz^ which rushes 
down with such impetuosity as to freshen 
the air from above, and below sends branch- 
ing streams, dancing off through delightful 
meadows, beautifully shaded by clumps of 
trees, like our parks ; while the grass, new 
mown, almost vied in beauty and velvety 
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appeairaace^ vith the lawn of the Duchesft 
of Buccleug^ at Richmond . 

Of all the villages I have seen, this pleasey 
me most ^ but, like the rest, one looks in 
vain for a house with the least appearance 
of cmnfoTt attached to it. What looks uoe 
vitinf; a mil6 off$ vanishes when close:— 
Wincbws without glass, dirty floors, a nar- 
row, stragglings illrpaved street, with more 
barn-doors in it than street-doors I 

Two hundred yards off, I struck into the 
defile across another bridge over the river 
of Barfeges : the road every where excellent^ 
eonducted at the feet of rocks literally per-^ 
pendicular beside it, for some distance, 
and every where the mountains coming 
down so close on each side, as to leave 
room for nothing but the brawling streanii 
which rushes unwearied beneath, in itt 
D«rrow time-worn channel. This road 
crosses the stream several times (like most 
roads in mountain-gorges) in its progress 
up the glen, as the groimd was found prac- 
ticable, and in one place the rock half over-, 
hangs it, while the wall built on the edge 
ef the rock is greatly out of its perpendicu" 
ksTj to allow Inreadth enough for a carriage 
to pass. This is the most daring and fearful 
6f the vrhole track, every where on the 
irink of the pr^ci^ce; though aU danger 
ni averted by a continued parapet-wall the 
wiiole way. 
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The scenery is the rudest and HMst sub- 
lime of nature's choicest solitudes ; and here 
I sat down by a small stream I found con- 
ducted across the road, and ate a piece of 
bread and butter. A carriage passed me, 
going down; its wealthy French owner 
asleep, or . apparently so, in it. *^Go," 
thought I to myself^ ^^ I envy you not : what 
do you not lose of all this luxuriance of na- 
ture ! *' Closing my hands, by way of cup, 
I took a delicious draught of the purest of 
water, and leaning at my ease on a frag- 
ment of rock, enjoyed with enthusiasm this 
savage, this delightj^l solitude ! 

It is well known, to us at least, whatever 
die French may say of their ^< belles hor- 
reurs** among these mountains, that they 
make but a faint impression on them, com- 
pared to what they do on Englishmen. 

A thousand agreeable reveries lit u]p my 
imagination at this moment : above m^, 
half a mile, hung a meadow in mid air, 
a beautiful wood skirted the precipice 
beneath it-*— I am certain for - five hun- 
dred francs I might possess the tirholel 
Then arose to my mind*s eye a snug cot- 
tage, such as I could fancy in some of our 
retired solitudes at home, joining, at once, 
comfort and elegance; then, as my divi- 
nity, some lovely girl, ingenuous, accom- 
plished, in short with all those attractions I 
fondly dwell on in such momcAISi to share 
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my sympathies, and give me something to 
exist for in this ^eary, insipid, selfish world, 
far, far from the state of nothingness of 
every day society, such as I, unfortmi- 
ately, have found it I without sincerity, 
without faith, without any reasonable end : 
beginning in bows, continuing in fair-fetched 
phrases, false pretensions, affected or bor- 
rowed sentiments, and ending in ennui I 
Agreeable dream this I encouraged by for- 
getfulness of all the hackneyed uses of the 
society one moves in, and the impossi- 
bility of escaping, from an hundred too 
potent reasons. It vanishes I already I 
rise from beside my gui^ling stream, and 
pass on. This charm gives way to that 
of the spot, and sober reason asks me: 
^^Well, and who, in this rude solitude, 
would you have- as a friend or neighbour; 
the bourgeoises of Lourde, Argelez or JLuzi 
more removed from your ways, your 
thoughts or your ideas of things, than the 
veriest grocer of the veriest country town 
in your own island I How employ your 
time ? and without a friend to break the 
monotony of such a life, love itself would 
not long support it. Half our enjoyments 
thus spring from being shared : '^ self-love 
and social are the same." Share, I say 
too, my ideas and my dinner ; they shall 
not, with my good leave, be separated. 
Ruminating in this manner, and ponder- 
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lug on the many blessings the Almighty 
|ias sent us^ could but our perversity allow 
us to enjoy ourselves and all around us, my 
imagination -wandered into the artificial 
conodbinations of society, where a world is 
created, 01 how wide from that evident 
and delicious one of nature, that courts our 
notice at every step! from these savage 
and sublime scenes, to the softer features 
of the most cultivated landscape in England^ 
where the art of man, guided by good taste, 
has been content to woo nature to his pe- 
culiar wants and comfort ; and where the 
elegancies of life are so happily blended 
with its necessities ! <^ O Thompson 1 '* 
I cried, as the enthusiasm of the moment 
impelled me forward^ redoubling my pace, 
^^ how I adore thee ! Alas I witn thee has 
ceased, in our dear isle, the true race of 
poets : simple, delightful, graceful and ma- 
jestic as the theme you sang I A vicious ap- 
petite now seeks other gratifications, and 
gloats upon the picture of the vilest passions 
inherent in us! 

It is truly astonishing how these reveries 
shorten the road. Full of my subject, and 
almost thinking aloud, I was only brought 
' to my senses by running up against a very 
pati^xt and quiet^looking member of the 
k>ng*eared tER>e, . whose master^ a ragged 
tirchtey trod olose at its heels. My reve- 

t;; :: . 12 
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ries ptit to flight, I iskipped on one side, 
and could have almost taken my hat off to 
the impertarbable dignity of Neddy^ who 
never, on any occasion, deigns to move one 
inch out of the straight line of the road, as 
be jogs on^ but it was nature'* own child, 
and I was in the whim to be pleased with 
all nature's children, even had it trodden 
on my toes. I soon after got a sight of 
Xuz, the largest town of thoise parts, lyifif 
between St. Sauveur and Barnes. It is not 
remarkable for any thing, that I am aware 
of: in summ^ dull enough, and in winter 
swelled with the population of Bariges, 
which it furnishes with lodgings, donkeys, 
and guides, as well as St. Sauveur, ito the 
season . My enthusiasm hdA now sfubsided : 
I found the sun Very hot^ and, alas for 
poor humanity t troublesome^; and thought 
of nothing more than 'finishing nay walk as 
soon as possible. But the isamie night at 
Barnes, I reverted to the idea of moden» 
poets, particularly our lamented Lord By- 
ron, indulging in a strain 'which hfi^ <^'" 
tainly no foundation in iiature, howetet ^^ 
may. otherwise admire him: and I strung 
•toge^er the following lineg,.v*hidi my^read- 
«r»may look at or notj as thdy happeihfcO;he 
in the humour^ TheyhJaveofrthinlytoothiDg 
to do either With Ixatiav Bareges t« item have I 
any apology wtiatdver to «fff6ri*0' those' "wfao 
are disposed to criticise them, except — th^* 
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to talk. in blank verse among> these nkotin- 
tains is at least a venial sin. ^ * 

Or by the brawling brook refresh'd 

That gparUing daitg across my pathy 

Or balmy sleep, irhiie yet Aurora's milder 

Glow leaves a fresh fragrance on the humid grass, 

I sit me down on any friendly stone that 

Skirts the way, thn^wn firpm mafestid rocks that 

Overhang the glen ; 'and'while fresh-glowing - 

Nature quickens my sense of pleasure 

In all good, and that great soul of the 

Material world, the Sun, darts its bright rays 

'Twixt the thick foliage on the mountain's ' 

Brow, haii'd by a thousand little grateful ' • < 

Songsters, I recall my scattered thoughts 

To Thee^ Almighty Rute of Eveflts? ' 

Then too, I think 6f thee, dear ByrOn i 

Nor wholly see thee through Poetic fame. 

Taking a nobler flight, my aspiring 80ul 

Courts thine, and in anticipation gTiding down 

The Stream of Time, marks smiling generations 

Hold a brief sway but o'er the petty business 

Of their transient lives. Each to himself ituthortal,' 

BnsCfing on to — death ! while Nature, ' 

Held by the mighty reins of the Eternal God, 

Hveds not the brdodings of the ^iddy race — ' 

The thousand theorkfS on their ^^ain fancies < 

Baolt, where, ever creeping to their infont 

B«ys^ Ihey dress hereafter's tbdiughts 

Out in the trickery of ghoBt8«nd^looaiil' f 

TlMMfcis Tio f £ aaii » . ■ a t! smUeslU-and that ilveet 

Hanoottsf^ whii:h thn>«gh ouc better ifi^se id natare 
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Gbaripf the soul, apparent or hidden, ttiU in 
Eternal bright serenity sits enshrined, immutable 
S^en in a seeming mutability I 

The agony of silent death breaks not the link. 
And comes but as our better angel to relieve, 
And snatch us from a scene we have 
Ceased t' improve.-— 

Forbear then, Byron, a puerile search 
After celebrity in the wreck of man ! in his 
Poor passions, alternately the sport of others and 
Himself. Give up the dagger, and the 
- Scowling brow, the care-worn, cursed, discontent 
Of Heaven 1 — ^nearer allied to folly than 
The grinning anticks of the Boulevard clown; — 
Nor think eontc^mpt of man a dignity — or when 
fie grasps a short-lived petty power, his desperate 
Side accords one jot of serious matter more 
Than the gay moments his good humour brings. 
Significant alike, all yields to Nature's 
Sweet tranquillity : — and if we would be great. 
Let Contemplation fix our minds on God 1 

I at length reached Luz ; where at the 
head of its vaUey (which widens by degrees 
as one approaches), the mountain of Ber- 
gon comes down close to it, and forms the 
,gien leading to Gavarnic, and the narrow 
valley leading to Bareges ; up to which lattei 
place, walking through the town without 
stopping, I had a continual and rapid ascent 
of more than four miles, which more fag- 
ged me ^an the whole way from Lourde, in 
the earlier part of the day ; for, as one ad- 
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Vanced, this valley becomes barren and un* 
inlereiiting, till, at last, at the town itself 
there is scarcely room left for the single 
street, and the torrent to rush by it, wl^e 
on each side the mountain comes vdown^ 
though not extremely steepi, still very bar- 
ren and forbidding : scarcely have they 
been able to cut a path or two on the side 
nearest the buildings, where the few people 
here taXe a walk 2d)out six in the evening. 
Nothing, could be more woe -begone 
than the whole place appeared to me; a 
very few strangers at the baths; s^d, to 
serve these, the rest of the population^ a 
race of greedy sharks, seeni to fill the 
streets. Cook-shops, or traiteursj have no 
inconsidwable share, and make a show in 
their open kitchens that by no means 
corresponds with a nearer view at th^ir ta- 
bles. Most, nay, almost all, the houses are 
lodging*houses, where they make you pay 
exorbitantly for your room, and thus <^ make 
hay while the 9un shines,*^ Indeed, a short 
sun for them; September puts the whole to 
flight : not a soul even is left during the 
winter of these ephemeral beings, but two 
porters^ who winter it out as they would in 
Lapland, to look after the baths ; and are 
only visited now and then by the bears ;* the 

* I WM aasnredythat one winter two of thete grn£P 
g«nt];y came down, and drivlogout their two twO' 
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rest of the j|^<»pidfttioi) (the invalids and 
strangers, loift^'shice of), go down to Ixb^ 
tvhere mbsl' of them have their houses. 
Thej are bmldiiiig^ new baths, but limy 
struck me, Hke the oid ones, as inoonve^ 
nient and too small. I took a peep too- at 
the batil^ers in amnion (the poov, and 
the soldiers whom Government senite heve 
fiir the eilre of their womid^) . Nothing oan 
be more disgusting than to see these ^oor 
^Wretches, in one common, subt^raneous^ 
dark tank^ aU together^ clinging like so 
many toads to its^ides. These waters must 
indieed have something in them wonderfol-, 
to make it possible to- endure such a sab* 
mersion. This, too, added to the sulphureiis 
smell, made it resetnble a place of con** 
demned souls — a ^watery purgatory* Of 
course the baths paid' for are better, not 
that there appears any thing very inviting 
in them; little dark hot cells, with a marble 
trough scooped out on one side, like ancient 
catacombs, and quite as dark. This is the 
view, thank God I a man takes of what 
he has no occasion for. How different 
would all this appear to me had I an inve^ 
terate wound, and faith in the efficacy of 
the means! The waters are said to open 
at once wounds that are but partially or 
badly healed, from the presence of extra- 

Ufnged brethren, quietly took poiiewioD for thf era- 
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neous bodies, to throw them out and heal 
them up perfectly. This is indeed allowing 
them great virtue. They are said, too, to 
strengthen the nerves, relaxed, no matter 
how. Thus all sorts of people come, and 
thus women are as numerous here as men. 
The waters are drank too, and produce 
various real or pretended eflfects : to enu- 
merate any branch of the whole would fill 
a volui^. I had no time to remain, nor 
did I regaeet' it* Dining- a^ a riBBt€nirateter*6 
(ilamond's),. who has had his house cav^ 
ried off by an avalanche, our table was 
laM in a kind- of shed^ and the dinner 
bvought across the street froift his tempo**- 
xiary caldrons, where the eternaL business 
o{kis nftynatiidoBS is to comiteractthe e^Tect 
e^> or do more for the cure of the visitors^ 
than the waters whiieh bring the one and 
the other here. This, man, Hke many moi^ 
of his stamp^ has a reaUmrant not only 
beoe, but at St. Sauvetirand Gautcfretz; ^ 
nieiny traps to £atch the wtmdering- butter^ 
ily« The custom is. at all th^se. places tx^ 
hiverooins, and have the dinnetisent home* 
llien (me meets with nobody at the table 
d^hSte but a femgar/gons miiitaire»; most of 
them any thing but invalids,, if I may judge 
by the set I feU among. The dinner very 
iudiffiBrent, and even without two things I 
have hitii^to found in8eparM)le — siher 
forkf^ and^ a dessert. . 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Trip to the Cascade of GaTaraic. 

TiKED of the monotony and wretcnednctf 
of Bareges', about eight o'clock I left it, de^ 
termined to try the road to Gavarnic aloDe^ 
in preference to the more expensive and 
formal manner of hon»e9^ guides^ and con^ 
pany, necessary in more formal visk» to the 
far-famed cascade, not to mention waitia{^ 
perhaps three or four days, for a'party in? 
clined to make the trip. At nine I passei 
Ztuz^ the principal town of these partft, and 
situated beneath a mountain, separating 
the valley of Bareges front the g^ens and 
valley leading to Gavamic. Taking the 
horse*-road opposite St. Sauveur, Mrhich 
hangs on the foot of the mountain, in a 
most romantic situation, about half a mile 
from Luz, I launched at once into a com* 
plete ravine between two stupendous moun- 
tains^ towering on either side, of me ; the 
path pursued, for a league, runs on the 
left side of tfte torrent^ which is sometimes 
ii^ visible, from the abruptness of the pfe* 
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ciploe; forcing, as it were, 9 way for itself 
feinder the rocks, two liundred feet beneath 
the road. Nature here assumes all her 
grandeur, and, in some spots^ h^ more 
terrific forms; even more so^. if pos89>le, 
than what I had passed below ; aiountain 
meets mountain so close, that it is little 
better than a cha»n to allow this stream 
to rush through ; all is. silence, save .the 
brawliiLz and dashing of the torrent below. 
GultiTanon here is impossible, and not a 
hut meets the eye for three or four miles. 
The day was hot, and, already near noon» 
the sun peeping over the rocks, nearly over 
my head; stripped off the shady mantle 
from this solenm scene. Now and then I 

Sienched my thirst in the frequent streams 
at steal across , the path, and, sitting, 
down, contemplated, while I rested myself, 
this magnificent retreat. The path, broad 
enough for horses, has no where a para- 
pet, but is sufficiently broad and safe to. 
preclude any idea of danger. About four 
miles up, two or three huts appear, and a 
patch or two of grass are stcden from the 
empire . of those eternal rocks, at a spot 
where the torrent is crossed, and the road 
skirts, for half a league^ the opposite side. 
The bridge here seems to have been recently 
built; the abutments springing from the 
natural ones, of perpendicular rock, are 
solidly constructed ; and, at an knmense 



and sat for a few moments on a stone bencV 
beside the door of the only inn at this place, 
or rather a house which has usurped to 
itself the sole right of fleecing the curimis 
visitors of the cascade. The white flag stuck 

• on a cedcu* pole serves as their sign) a bush 
over the door denoting, as it does all over this 
country (indeed all over France), the more 
humble cabaret^ or tap-house, and the sale 
of wine. I found there was no tkne to be 
lost in completing my day's work while the 
weather remained Jine (here extremely va- 
riable), and I marched on for the cascade. 
In vain I tried to persuade myself the land- 
lord mistook, when he said it was a league 
off. The path follows the stream, crosses 
a kind of plain, ravaged by the torrents, 
and barren. Several rugged precipices weie 
to be got over, and finally, I found mysdf 
at the entrance of this superb natural amr 
phitheatre of mountains, immediately be- 
low the Sreach of Roland, and which ter- 

• minates the range of valley, glen, and ra- 
vine, beginning at Luz, up which I came. 

'} contemplated this cascade from several 
VpoiMs, as I rested myself, for it se^ns al- 
most as plain to be deen'at Gavaraic, as it 
was after I had walked to the defile^ which 
leads immediately to the base .of the Aioun- 
tain, an hour's harft viking. Alfew planks, 
just as one j$ets into the area^of this barrier, 
erosa the ttxeam,' whic)i seems no way 
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diliiinifiii'ed ttom being traced 66 near its 
sotirce^/bnt dashes and foams as impefubtts 
as ever. The track is now* lost, and one 
Inajr chbbse any way one likes, ovei* the 
inost difficult ground, madis up enlit'ely of 
ft^ ruins of the surrotindlng rock^; hem 
And there larger blocks hurled from above 
arrest one's. steps and make a circuit neces- 
sary. At last I got to the foot of one df the 
nearest patches cif un thawed snow, still 
ctiihgiitg to thd base, hollowed out into 
baVerns'by the surrounding.cascades under- 
mined by them ; for besides the largef* bbdy 
of 'Water precipitiated dome 400 feet oVer 
A^ foo* (M this barrier, lliere are several 
Others round the semicircle '. to the right 
Mr' It: Here', stopped by the stredni and 
ffi^se glaciers, I took another look : all was 
siiei^t, all •solitude ! mot. even a solitary 
bird td b.^' iseen, nor is the ruslifng df ihls 
CMtar act fo be ?ieard,' though 1 flinded my- 
. «elf eidse' to' it. 'This one taiaf palrlly^ ac- 
count for. from the great distah'ci^ ^tll HeloW 
i it, and 'from 'the body of ,wate^, dt no time 
%Very t^iWitiei'iible, being cdi^^rtpd partly 
iito spr^y ft^fbre it get?, doww! jlt'tak^ 
two bounds, and over ti^p ,h^lLea,^sinobtli 
rock.^ Not a tree, a jshrub, of the sli^tei^ 
verdure, grace these stupendoiis , walls : 
shelves of sttbw, in sti^ata, form letfj^s^toin 
the recedittg masses above,' tiiore dl^'lesg 
ccfnnected, till, towards (he tdp, ttfaifeari^ 
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. covered by it. I had not yet g;one as far ai 
I \vi8hed towards the faU itself^ and the 
rushing torrent lay between me and the best 
track to attain the rising groui^d near it. I 
looked for some time in vain before I found 
a spot, where, by a tolerable spring from 
rock to rock, I cleared the stream and got 
to the side next the cascade, for going to it 
to the right; these intervening glaciers 
seemed' to oppose my steps, and luaowing 
them undermined and hollowed out, I was 
loth to venture across them, having no 
guide,-^not bqt that I have no doubt they 
are strong enough to bear almost any 
weight. The ascent is extremely rapid 
from this point, up the loose stony surface, 
slipping back half of every step. What | 
most annoys and astonishes one, is the cod« ; 
tinued deception of the distance. I wa< 
full twepty. minutes scrambling up, making 
a small circle round the foot of the spray» 
and getting to the foot of the rock itself, . 
close beside it. | 

I cannot $a|^ a nearer : view of the cas- 
cade realised niy hopes in the. conception^ 
,t had of it: there is not. volume of water 
^nough to make it grand or awful — this is 
not l^iagara I .^ TJlie surrounding scenery is, 
indeed, vei;y imposing, but that arises 
from, the jirastness of this natural amphi- 
tiieati^ei!..But that not the sniallest remains 
of volcanic matter can be traced amon|f . 
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tlije PyrenneeS) one can fancy nothing so 
much like an immense extinguished craterl 
Py being placed immediately under it, one 
loses more than' two-thirds of the moun- 
tain's height, seeing only the perpendicular 
face of these stupendous walls, the last 
bound of the torrent. 

I think the most imposing and beautiful 
view of the whole is from the rocky defile, 
on entering it, where the stream, rushing 
beneath an inunense precipice under your 
feet, gives you the whole sweep of the inte- 
rior as a back ground. The principal cas- 
cade nearly in front, the Breach of Roland 
(a sort' of masked embrasure in the moun- 
tain's top, supposed, in their fabulous le- 
gends, to have been cleft by the sword of 
their warrior, Roland), is not seen from 
this, though immediately over it, being hid 
by the lower parts of the mountain : the 
Mont Perdu lies something to the left. 
On the whole, I should say many falls of 
the rushing stream in their valleys are more 
beautiful than this cascade, which is, in it- 
self, much too insignificant to match the 
awful grandeur of the bed of rocks from 
whence it leaps. 

My every effort had been mustered to see 
it : hungry and tired I reached the auberge, 
where those brutal, boorish wretches seem 
to have acquired no one art, save that of 
imposing on those who need their assist- 
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ance. There ^as nothing in 'this yillaDoui 
bole to make it even passable, but a good- 
natured dog, -who shared my supper, and 
in some measure repaid me for the hoggish 
manners of his master. I needed not abed 
Qf down to lull me to sleep on one of the 
four beds thai made the sole furniture, 

S laced in each corner of this bGd-room, 
ining-room and every thing. Voit a short 
time a knot of Soldiers, playing cards,. lept 
me aM^ake: ^' a tout, 'd tout, Mot, trefle^ 
were. the. last words I beard. About mid- 
night I was awoke by thunder and light- 
ning. In these regions it has* something 
more solemn in it than in the plain,. but I 
was too much fatigued to open my. case- 
Qient and contemplate the stomi : tumingi 
I heard the raia rattle on the roof and 
trickle on the floor above : I blessed myself 
'^ith a comfortable sensation, even in the 
midst of bugs and fleas I 

Every thing in these regions^ save nature 
fever lovely in herself), is abonauBable. 
Whatever the human race of these lofty re- 
treats, may have been, they have lost^all 
trace of every thins agreeable in these days, 
at least by the rodd side; all is'boorish ava- 
rice. A woman on. the road, I begged a 
draught of milk of, holding up her fingers, 
screamed in my ear, '' cinq sous/* equal 
to about two shiUings in England ! blessed 
Arcadian innocence, thouj^ht 1,; tl^. verj 
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childreQ come and ask you for money at 
eyery hut or hamlet, or as one meets them 
on the path : they seem, in shorty on this 
track, only intent on getting what they can 
of the pelf of the over-gorged wealthy that 
come near them; and with this lust for 
money grow more wretched than ever : 
they learn nothing else, not even a word of 
French, which is confined to a very few of 
the men, mostly the guides and porters, 
who, in the season, make a great deal of 
money. People are never so ready to 
squander it ^s when half frightened by real 
or imaginary dangers, which it is the inter- 
est of these people to keep up. . I can rea- 
dily fancy the mood of a delicate lady in 
one of these chairs, as she balances round 
an abrupt turn, and gets a glance be- 
low, some hundred yards, to the torrent^ 
and nothing between her and the abyss! 
The frowning, too, of the rocks, on all sides, 
to an unpractised mind, is in itself suffi- 
ciently imposing, and francs are paid, even 
by the most economical French, where 
sous, in the first instance, would have been 
suificient. 

The morning (31st of August) cleared 
^9 and I found it a mere nothing getting 
^Wn to St. Sauveur by ten o'clock, where, 
at the Hdtel des Etrangers, I took a cup of 
coffee " au laif — directed to the house by 
^ iaJiilcMrd himself, old Barrio, whom I 
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met on the bridge. This man is a perfecf 
original, quite a '^ lean and slippered pan- 
taloon : " he seems the most irascible of 
mortals. Coming up the hill he attacked 
a man, big enough to eat him, with such a 
volley of words and gesticulation, that I 
thought/ he would have died of rage : but 
what was most amusing, in the midst of it, 
while I thought he was at least going to 
strike the other, who seemed calm enough, 
and took a pinch of snuff, my furious knd- 
lord takes a pinch too, out of his box, with- 
out abating a whit of his choler ! He swore 
the whole neighbourhood were coquins. 
His ire^ I found out^ was about a gate that 
had been badly made. 

St. Sauveur, which enjoys its full share 
of company in the season, .consists of near 
twenty houses, most of them large^ built 
for lodging the visitors in, about half a mile 
to the west of Luz; it is built on the edge 
of the mountain, leading up the glen to 
Gavarnic : you approach it over a hand- 
some stone bridge of pne arch. The waters 
are of the same natiu*e with those of Ba- 
gn^res, and share the company with those 
of Bareges, five miles off; some of them 
living here, as a more agreeable abode, go 
up at stated times to bathe at the latter 
place (little farther off than from Luz), 
which lies in the valley just below^em^ 
St. Sauveur is very pretty in itself M 
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houses j ypreli built, look gay and indeed 
(somfortable, fitted up with more style and 
elegance than at Bareges, where every thing 
is temporary and miserable ; and yet here 
they complain — not a caf^ in the place, not 
a p^per to be seen ; both \^hich indispens- 
able articles to the idle are to be got at its 
more rocky rival higher up. A Frenchman 
complained to me bitterly of this ; he said, 
too, people were as formal and ceremo- 
nious as in the largest cities; no point of 
union, every one is shut out except from 
their own little coteries and circles. For 
my part, I saw nobody. Opening a remise 
door, I observed, however, eight carriages, 
which convinced me the place was not 
quite deserted, though many people had 
just gone. H^re, as at Barnes, th6 circu- 
lating library and stationary warehouse is a 
miserable grocer*8 shop^ open to the street, 
where, at one and the same time, thby serve 
out augar^ onions^ and a sentimental novels 
by the pennyworth! The collection of 
books, however, seems pretty much to cor- 
respond with the rest of its appearance ; 
thus, the generality of the French who vi- 
sit these places bring a stock of books for 
their leisure moments with them. The 
baths here are even worse than those of 
Bareges, and comprised in a single esta- 
blishn^nt. The price of every thiag is re- 
flated, as at the other places, by the pre- 
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feet of Tarbes : twenty-four francs to carry 
a person to the cascade of G^varnic, twenty 
to Cauteretz^ and six to the Peak of Bergon 
(the high mountain immediately opposite) ; 
^to bathe, a frank; — the Waters are drank 
gratis, as at the rest of these places, except • 
Bagn^res. 

St. Sauveur is said to have beefi very 
gky two years ago, but, with the rest, it fails 
off in ^ this respect; and from having balls 
twice a week^ they now have none : even 
on the fSte of St. Louis^ the other day, the 
bkll-room in the house where I am, was 
very thinly attended. Below the town, they 
have laid out, between them and the pre- 
cipice above the river, a kind of garden, 
where a few walks, winding round and ter- 
minating in a kind of rude^emple, serve 
as a promenade to those who are tired of ' 
the street, an^ crossii% the bridge to Luz. 

With a petp at its society and amuse- 
ments, St. Sauveur is soon known — a few 
good houses risen round the baths on the 
edge of the mountain, and fitted up with I 
taverns ; it is precisely what it is in the 
places people com^ from to it. The regular 
gambling tables now shut up, they play 
pretty high at ^cart^, or Whist or boston, at 
each Others' houses of an evening. Nor are 
there so many excursions to the surround- 
ing mountains^ as there would be wit)|,us, 
were su^h scenes equally comeataU^^^^^^^f^^ 
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Thus I fancy the first crack pf tl^e po$tt«« 
lion*s whip on ^o^fetum^ is^ both to the sick 
and the healthy* young ^nd old, a kind of 
jubilee, yawned and 16n|;.ed[ for hajf the 
time they are here. For my^elf^ 1 know 1 
quitted it with pleasure, and the more S0j| 
as the man . where . I lodged j^ave n^e nq 
season to conclude he was' a whit behind 
his neighbours in the art (stjleeciri^.* .-. 

I set off at dayligl^t on Monday naorning» 
3d September, determined to try the pas- 
sage o£ the mountaki of St. Sauveur> which^ 
tower^ aver the town,, and, with otb^rs piledr 
behind (^s I afterwards found), separates it 
from Cauteretz. . , 

Striking out of the road on the side of 
the hill before I got to the bridge, after 
Wandering abqut from rock to rock, and 
^ssing two or three small meadows and 
streams, I got to a hut^ where the good Io- 
nian (who was churning) engaged to send 
her son, a lad of sixteen, witli me, as guide. 
In the meantim^ I waited till she had 
churned her butter — a simple operation, 
^hich 1 have somewhere mentioned : the 
cream is inclosed in the skin of a goat, in- 
flated by blowing into it at one comer, aa 
if a bladder; then it is tossed to and fro, 
violently, till the butter is formed. I ob- 
served she wanned it for a moment over the 
Are, to assist the operation, which did not 
t^ke more than twenty minutes in the whole* 
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She told me she churned every mornings 
for St. Sauveur. / 

I have said so much of mountains, of 
churning, of torrents, rocks and precipices 
lately, that all I can say of this trip will be 
but a repetition. It took nsfive hours be- 
fore I got to the other side, and my lad, 
into the bargain, knew nothing of the path! 
Indeed there is no regular one. Had I been 
aware of the distance and the extreme dif- 
ficulty in getting across in this manner, I 
certainly should not have attempted it, 
being much more easy to descend the glen 
to Pierrefitte^ and come up that of Gaute- 
retz. After climbing two hours, the moun- 
tains seemed to rise in a regular series, as 
unexpected on my part as unpromising. 
A steep valley was to be crossed, and a still 
steeper acclivity to be got over the other 
side I In three hours and a half of the most 
violent exertion, I succeeded in gaining the 
highest ridge, from whence the valley of 
Cauteretz and the town itself, below, form 
a beautiful prospect; on the other side, its 
features much the same with the whole of 
this sublime scenery, only I thought the 
farm houses looked handsomer, sprinkled 
below and on the heights, and the gave of 
Cauteretz is a larger stream than that of 
Bareges. 

My poor boy, unused to such trips, and, 
in fact, not knowing a foot of the way, was 
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alni09t crying aa he hollowed from time t« 
time to tlie mountain shepherds, to tell us 
the path ; but particularly when we got to 
the top, and descending, he seemed shut 
outin another world from home and friends I 
After getting down the first. range of pas^ 
tures, we descended through a noble pine 
and cedar forest, and here, fo|r the first 
time, the path becomes regular, luckily 
getting into it at a cottage on its skirts. 
Emerging from the forest, we found our- 
selves on the brink of steep pastures, and 
at last descended to a cottage in these hang- 
ing meadows, which was once the favorite 
resort of the queen Hortenae. From this 
spot there is a delightful view of the town 
to the left, , iinmediately under two im- 
mense mountains, rising in peaks almost 
perpendicular from the valley below : her 
name is written on the wall of this cottage, 
the only sign of a princely visit, for in it^f 
it seems as neglected and miserable as tli^ 
worst. ^ 

Here the fears of the ppor boy increasing, 
I paid him, and sent him back ^while^ he 
could easily regain the path through the 
wood, and, getting to the top, could as 
easily find his way home again during the 
day, at his leisure. 

The path lies, from hence, down steep 
but beautiful meadows. > Passing a small 
cascade, within a mile of the town, I found 
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continued* dfoi^Ftt to "its strbarb' 'gardens^ 
'with scarcely any track asnon^^ them vi- 
sible : at last I got into lanes leading to Hie 
streets;' 'here, after a very necessary opera- 
tion (having tny shoes cleaned, by one <rf 
those lads ^tli their litVle box and stool in 
the middle of fhe street), I Ivds looking 
about, careless!^ sauntering, undetermined 
which caf^ I should choose of severaf ^hai 

!>re^nted thei^selves, when a tall ilI-lox)k- 
ng custom-house officer asked m^ for tiiy 
passpoH; and, truly, ti|is was'the jlrst tmUj 
it ^ruck me liiat I had left so' necessary d 
traVellirig apparatus in' my portmanteau at 
Bagii^tes!'Now my appearatice was not 
the liiost prepossessitig' in.the world — mf 
clothes t6m, face^bume9'. almost black, a 
pair'of mUstachids^ ebVered V^ith dtrt and 
dust. On recpliecting H;l!ies^ circTim$taneei 
binee, I liavt6.not Pondered that the said 
cnstom-hduse'oiDBfcfer (who in this part of 
theworld act as gendarmerie on occaisiou) 
shouIdlAkV mbfOfisome Spanish prisoner 
making ^thk b^st of Ids Vay back over the 
Pyrenn^^'. At'thisiiiomdnt, I felt a good deal 
t^xe^ atid irril^ed at whal^ I thought a 
J[>ieoe 6f e!jttra-bfficioa&ness on the iellovPd 
part, and answered him, rather haughtily; 
that diy passport was at Bagn^res, and 
that I supposed there was no necessity fo^ 
tny carrying it about with me every irtile I 
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^tmt AroMgh tlie i^igbboiiriqig' cbuiiii^r : 
to this, tlsfeeman in giseen (the cusiomnhoufi^ 
pfBcers' uniform isg^n, -with a sword 
and cocked hat) observed, it waA all veirf 
well,. but I jBiist icoxne ^and esptain tUm 
matter to l^lonsieur'tiie ftfajror. . Thk was 
Ihefirsitiiiie ih kny'ntifole lifer that i bad 
fidund myself, ih an awkw^d'sibkatlon as 
to mj character^ oi* und^ tbe neoes^tjr of 
accounting for myself, ciitegorleaUy qiie^ 
tioned. . I found tbere was no alternative; 
and putting a go<)d ^i^e on ^^ malter^ 
from anger at the whole system, I walked 
boft4fiy Qxi bettde jpoiy itiany i^ho led me tip 
tbe main street of the fdaoe to one of the 
worst looking houses in the street. > Th^ 
door opened inlo a-diity, dark, confused 
kind of kitchen,' where* someQiing very like 
a Dutch boor, such; as we see in 1)eniers so 
often, sat on a beni^ at a long table, wUle 
a se£oiKd'I<eon<»ra (of the e«ve) was serv^^- 
ing him with a bason of soxtp. ' This :^ia^e 
persona]^e wdsy'in iact, no Other thsoi thib 
mayor of Gauteretz,.who, demising tlie m^ 
retricious aid of oii^ment or^osteel^tion] 
was thus regaliii^ himsdfef*in' the^most pri- 
mitive kiiiiplicity. ^ V • ' » 

The daiianietf, making his bow, advanced, 
and told his woi^bip^hal he Imd broi^ght 
him an ^^ fiN^^'^tOi^s^' character N^hotitd 
passport. At this his reverence iinalf turned 
on his «eat, and eyed mt from top to toe. 
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I bad strutted in with, |>erbap8j somiethtng 
less humility than my appearance war- 
ranted, and the sad cUiemnia in which I 
stood now before the chief magistrate re*- 
4{uired : but I was a good deal fagged with 
my fite hours violent exertion over the 
mountain, vexed at being taken prisoner, as 
it were, in the street — (my dietention caused 
a sort of aenaatio» in the square or place 
wbeie it occurred) — and now^ still thinking 
only of my innocent intentions, and of my 
certainly having a good passport in my other 
coat pocket at Bagnferes, I felt addition-* 
ally nettled at not being asked to take a 
chair; accordingly, paying no attention to 
the surprise and alarm visible in this wor* 
thy magistrate's stare^ I seated myself 
forthwith. This was a very important 
case, and seemed to puzzle him exceed- 
ingly, for some moments elapsed before he 
recovered himself suiSici^tly to begin a 
siring of childish questions, touching ufhf 
i bad left my passport behind me ? There 
was «o satisfying him, and our interview 
ended by bis getting into a passion, declar- 
ing that I did not txeat him with respect 
enough (for I Xept my hat on, finding his 
never movcfd oiv my first salutation), and 
that, as I did not choose to remain in cus* 
tody tUi I could send for my passport, he 
was determined to have a ^'procea verbal 
ire$8e " (a mittimus made out), with aU 



due solemnity, and hdve me sent, guatdei, 
to the sous-prefecture at Argillez, to ac- 
count for myself; that I should find out of 
^hat consequence he was, and that he M^as 
a very ** rich man,^^ To this the custom- 
bouse myrmidon observed, ** tout le tnonde 
le aait hien^ Monsieur.''* Put to his mettle, 
the vrorthy chief magistrate now pushed 
bis soup from him, to the great dismay of 
bis chief cook, and led the way across the 
town in agitated strides, the officer and 
culprit close at his heels, to the public of* 
iice, which, alas! for the dignity of the 
place, turned out to be converted, from an 
extreme, and no doubt praiseworthy, eco« 
Bomy, into a school-room, of which th6 
chief clerk to the mayor (that he might not 
be idle, no doubt) acted as pedagogue! A 
terrible gabble and confused noise, that now 
struck our ears in all the sweet harmony 
pitched in so many discordant notes, was 
suddenly silenced by our abrupt appear- 
ance : all was hushed. The schoolmaster 
descended from his desk, and in a twink^ 
ling prepared to take down the whole tale, 
of which the mayor, in great vh'ath and 
trepidation, now delivered himself, adding, 
no doubt, that I was a very rusty subject. 
Two gendarmes were forthwith sent for, 
and I was regularly given in charge, to be 
taken to head quarters at ArgitteZj and de- 
livered ovel* to the sub^prefeot. As I found 
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that this voamitaia Dogberry was deters 
mined not to indulge me even with a hear-t 
mgton the probable merits of the case, I 
resolved to put on the most carel^s air 
possibjie, 74i«i»tiBg only on being sent off 
ipstantly,^ as my ^*oad lay that way (whicb 
luckily sOfbapfM^qed') 9 and that the sooner 
kis worship, goj^: his gendarmes ready to es* 

eortiXL^49^.%:^^<^^r- - • 

. A di^cuUy now ocGurred: there were 

l^\kt two g^pdaitnes in the place, aqd ondt 
W^s thoif^ht:too little to 8f;e me s£^e along !. 
At.last, a £ai, feil^yf of a oorpqraJt volun*' 
tepi^d ill this 4einerg€i«9y | and while they- 
got themselves armed. cap-^^-pie^ I, by the 
gpf^d l^y^ of my first guard? stepped into a 
UtUe neat caf6; aiid got some breakfast. 
, The worst part of all thisi was, being, 
stu^k between two armed men, for the gaze 
of the whole place4 Thinking, I siij^ose,. 
that I was really some suspected person^ 
the pepple of the caf^ riiowed great kind- 
ness and sympathy for me, and named se- 
veral English in the town. Sir Thoma$. 
MaiUaad had, they safd^ juj|t gone to the 
bath, so bad a Mr. French, and several, 
others of my countrymen were in the place ; 
but, knowing none of them personally, I 
disliked asking any fayor or putting them 
to trouble; however^ I \rrole a few words 
in pencil on a scrap of papery to the last^. 
named gentleman, to beg the fiivor of an. 
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interview; but getting no answer (he had 
gone to bathe), and the gendarmes being 
ndw ready^ off we set, under the confused 
conieetures, no doubt, of the whole place, 
as to who, in the name of wonder, I could 

be! 

Haying, now rested about an hour on the 
whole, and snatched a parting view of this 
neat thriving little town, and the noble 
mountains that surround (those forming 
the gorge above coming close down to the 
town to the south and south-west) the 
valley of Gauteretz, we set out ; . I felt 
myself in good walking trim, and took a 
sort of revenge on the two fellows each side 
of me, in pushing on at a very brisk pace. 
The sun was near the meridian, and the 
day pretty hot and beautifully clear; so 
that some neat farm-houses, and cattle 
grazing in the meadows, and by the moun- 
tain brows on the opposite side of the valley, 
were clearly perceptible, in all their pictu- 
resque details. 6f all the valleys among 
these mountains that I had yet seen, that 
of Gauteretz seemed the most cheerful ; the 
town itself, clean, and pretty well buflt, 
with a great many good-looking houses 
sprinkled about, very much enlivened the 
whole. The road which follows the gave 
or stream lies on the right side of the valley, 
on the edge of the mountain that separates 
Catitevelft from ^t. Sauveur, which I had 
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(Sroesed in the raorniag. We kept up a 
swinging step for about three miles, and a. 
little mollified with seeing the perspiratioift 
pouring down the corporal*s face, we en^ 
tered into conversation; the sum of which 
went to say what a pity it was I had not 
brought my passport, on their side ; and on 
mine, bow very unnecessary this extra duty 
their mayor had given them would prove in 
the end I Coming to a sharp turn io the 
road, opening the mcae rugged gorge below, 
and looking round on hearing a hallooing 
behind us, we saw some people making the 
best of their way after us. It proved to be 

Mr. F , who, with his son, a fine lad, 

had kindly made all possible haste, in the 
hopes of overtaking me and being of some 
service. But as I had no wish to remain 
till I could send for my passport, and he 
did not feel himself equal to answering for 
me, as a total stranger, I thanked him 
for his goodness in putting himself to so 
muc)i trouble. We chatted a few moments, 
while I and my two fellows sat on the side 
of one of the blocks of rock that lie thickly 
strewed along the road. I found be resided 
at Tarbes. He said few English had come 
this year on account of the wa^r; still there 
were a few, but chiefly those who were 
really invalids. Wishing each other good 
^y\we pushed on down through the glen, 
las bold, beautiful, and romantiiB as on the 
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Other side), to Pierrefitte, ^rhere ihe gave 
joins that of Luz. At this small pretty vil- 
l&ge, too, the roads meet; indeed by this 
angle from the two places lies the only car- 
riage communication : for though the moun* 
tain I crossed in the morning is sometimes 
gone over by good walkers with a guide, 
still, as there Is no regular track, not even 
for a mule, it is but seldom. At Pierrefitte 
I gave my two fellows a bottle of wine at 
one of the many places where the Bush 
bangs out, and here they were relieved by 
two others, and riiaking hands with my old 
guards we pushed on again down the broad 
dnd continued valley XoArgillez. The roads 
throughout this country, having, generally 
speaking, the living rock for their bed, are 
excellent; and I could not help thinking 
any young fellow that had a mind to drive 
down from Paris in his Stanhope or Gab, 
and up as far as St. Sauveur, Bareges, or Luz, 
or Cauteretz, might do it with perfect ease ; 
and*it is the most agreeable manner pos- 
sible to travel about places which, with 
good roads, are nevertheless most miserably 
oflf for vehicles of any sort. One or two in- 
convenient, smaU, crowded things, indeed, 
come this way from Toulouse; bringing 
that portion of the lawyers and divines, 
who, having no other means of conveyance, 
must still spend the sununer (to be fashion- 
able) out of town somewhere! The main 
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road lies by Tarbes, tbe PrefectarQ of the* 
Hautea-Pyreneea. Here and tliere» wJ 
travelling up and down these valleys 
glens, the eye is arrested occasionally 
an old chateau^ hanging oil llie edge oC 
some cliff, of which nothing now remauGBi^ 
but perhaps a tower and part oi a wall. 
These were the strongholds of those petty, 
chiefs and nobles that overspread the wretch- 
ed Bemais at one period with faction, fana- 
ticism, and slaughter. Happily, the prows 
inhabit where these vn*etches kept up their 
petty feudal arrays, and peace and plenty 
reign in their stead. A large and rather 
modern chdteau lies on the heights not far 
from Argillez, on the left coming down^ 
but totally neglected, and going to ruin. 
Nothing, of any moment, occurred on the 
road ; my guards being relieved, I was at 
liberty to walk as fast as I pleased: but the- 
humour bad something left me^ and the; 
irritation and excitement of the morning, 
having subsided^ I began to reflect whether 
it was not very probable I should have this 
honourable escort to pay for, of which in*- 

deed Mr. F had assured me on our> 

interview I In this mood I once more en*- 
tered Argillez and we all three went to. 
the prefect^s. Unfortunately he was at 
Tarbes on business, but ei»pected back 
soon ; in the mean time thq two gendarmes, 
took me to the house of one,af tfiek body^ . 
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xAq igras to rid them of their charges. H^ 
WM flitting rery quietly with his ^wife atid 
MMren ; bat putting on his uniform with 
an dispatch^ he took me to the mayor^ or 
rather one of the prefect's friends, left 
lit the head of affatirs during his absence. 
I explained to this ^ntleman (for he was 
really much above the generality of the 
hmvgtaitte met with in this part of the 
world) How I was situated, and he agreed 
with me that the detention was as un- 
pleanuint to tbem as it must be to me. On 
the wtiole he was very civil, and told me I 
was at liberty to go to any inn I pleased, 
ihanply taking my word for my appearance 
next morning, when the prefect would cer^ 
tainly be back. Thus, after a little ve!xa- 
tioli, I found myself exactly where I in- 
tended to have been; and the odium of 
being followed about with a guard taken 
oflP, i stepped across the square to the sign 
cf the Golden Pears with as good spirits as 
appetite. 

This was the nicest public-hoi|se I had 
any where seen, I may say, since quitting 
Paris, k^t by two sisters somewhat verging 
mto years. They gave me a very good din- 
ner and bed — no small Comfort after such 
lodgings afs I found at Gavamic. 

Argiliex, though the chief place in this 
dividon of the mountains, and having the 
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towns above it under its jurisdiction, isi 
however, but a small place^ with sixty oca 
hundred soldiers stationed in it. Howet!K|^ 
as to military array, very little or nothid^ 
of it struck me throughout my traok;' about 
twenty men at the village of G^dre, and 
as many at Gavarnic, were all I saw, and 
nothing indicated being on the frontier of 
belligerent nations; in fact, all was pro* 
found peace. In these cases, all frontiers 
(even had nature not raised stupendous 
mountains as their natural barriers) come 
to a sort of mutual Understanding with each 
other, and, consequently, luiow less of the 
war than any other point of their respective 
nations ; indeed such was the general tran** 
quillity, and happy ignorance on the sub^ 
)ect, that I question whether some of the 
cottagers in the mountains knew any thing 
at all about the matter ; and as to those in 
the towns, they got the news, as of some-' 
thing that as little concerned thenar, as an 
expedition against the Tartars, and know^ 
ing just as much of the real state of things. 
Many that I spoke to did not believe that 
the Duke d*Angoul6me had gone to Spain 
at all. This is not much to be won^red. 
at, when -such a thing as a newspaper is 
rarely seen, and where the great mass of 
people cannot even read, and whose tongue 
16 neither Spanish nor French^ and almioat 
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unintelligible to both sides; so that, iq 
fact, the inhabitants of these mountainous 
tmcts, and stretching into the plain as far 
as Bayonne on one side, and all across 
Languedoc, can hardly be called French, 
and should, perhaps (if the fitness of things 
were considered), be treated as a separate 
nation, since, besides their language, they 
have ieyf sentiments in conunon with the 
rest of France. • 

There is such a perversity in our very 
natures, that the idea alone of not being as 
free as the mountain tops that formed the 
rugged outline to the valley, casting their 
retiring shades with the - advancing day 
athwart the meadows, struck me as intor 
lerable, as I rose the next morning and 
watched the road leading up the valley to 
the town impatiently for the arrival of the 
prefect. At last he came, on horseback, 
with a friend and a single servant with him, 
and I as quickly followed across the square, 
which serves, in all the towns, as a market 
place and rendezvous for soldiers off duty, 
and gendarmes, and custom-iiouse offi- 
pers, who lounge about, the oracles of the 
place, and chief customers to a miserable 
caf(^ and billiard-table. Ushered up stairs, 
^t the H6tel de YiUe, the prefect received 
vne very politely. Already informed of m.y 
detention, and the whole circumstances of 
the case, he was good enough to say he was 
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sorry I should have been put to any incon* 
yeiilence, arising, indeed, from my own 
fault, in not bringing my passport with mi^ 
and I could' not, of' course, expect, what^ 
ever he might have thought, that he wpuld 
^ance at the extrenie precaution of the 
mayor of <]auteretz. He hogged inse sim{^y 
to report myself to the mayor of Bagn^rev 
de Bigorre when I got back, and wishing 
me a pleasant journey, I was glad enough 
to find myself once more Si/ree agent ; and 
pajring a very moderate bill for my dinn^ 
bed, and breakfast, compared with the 
watering-place charges (only four francs)^ 
I set off once more — the weather u^com-* 
mOnly beautiful, and aU nature smiling 
around me. One's JErame of mind on iheam 
occasions alters wonderfully external ob- 
jects, and I ^^ whistled as I went,'' not in- 
deed altogether for want of thought, but 
spectdating on how far I should get at one 
moment, at another enjoying the land-* 
scape. It was now noon, and good handl 
walking would hardly take me beyond 
Lourde by night. I had scarcely got out of 
the town before I met the Luz stage eoach, 
a most miserable creeping affair; it was 
coming up a trifling ascent, and the pas* 
sengers half of them walking; among 
them I recognized a Swedish gentleman^ 
who had lodged in the dame house with me 
at Toulouse : he had got so f^r on his way 



to see the tract I had justleft^ and the Co^- 
cade of Gavamic, Mrhi^h is the wonder of 
these parts. He had come round by Tarbes, 
and complained pf the snail's pace they tra- 
velled at, lamenting his inability to walk, 
fishing him all possible amusement, I 
trudged on once more down the valley. Se- 
veral very beautifully romantic spots occur, 
sometimes villages perched midway up the 
m^ountains, whose church spires, ^^ pointing 
to Heaven," seem to sanctify the spot; while 
these places (however wretched, seen 
closely) look very smiling and pretty in the 
distance, contrasted too with the rugged 
rocks piled far, far above them in the skies. 
In other places, hanging meadows, stolen, 
as it were, from these rugged sides, with a 
single cot^ge, and cattle grazing, watdied 
by their lazy shepherd. 

These objects varied the scene at every 
mile, and took off from that tedium I 
shovdd think inseparable from walking 
alone, any where but among mountains : 
nor should I forget those brawling gaves^ 
sometimes dashing close to the road, at 
others, winding through the meadows to 
the opposite side of the vaUey more in 
peace; then coming again to a more rapid 
descent, giving even a freshness to the air 
by their swift course. I stood on several 
of the bridges that cross them, partly tired, 
partly indolent, watching them in their de* 

15 
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vious course. A sort of townsman of these 
parts overtook me within two miles of 
Lourde, where possibly he lived, mounted 
on a fine blood mare, not indeed such an 
animal as would be looked for in England 
under that name, but still of a beautiful 
mountain breed, swift, and full of mettle ; 
he had only a halter on her, and, more than 
half drunk, amused me for .some time in 
his efforts to keep his seat. As he made 
(or rather his mare did) a sort of stop when 
he came up to me, by way of saying some- 
thing to him, I asked him what he would 
take for bcr-r-<^ Diantre! if any man shall 
have her under three hundred francs " (just 
twelve pounds) : in his turn he asked me if 
I were inclined to make the purchase, and 
as I shook my head, knocking his heels 
about, away he went. The creature trotted 
well, but even this motion was too much 
for him: an hundred yards and down he 
came ; but holding on the halter, he scram- 
bled up again unhurt, and was soon out of 
sight. I had before seen several of these 
Bigorean horses, showing a great deal of 
blood by their legs and shape; and higher 
up, above St. Sauveur, asked a countryman 
how much he would take for one he was 
leading ; he only wanted two hundred : 
and, I have no doubt, a most excellent 
horse might be got for this last sum, such 
a one as in Paris or London would be 
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WoHfa four times as much. But the same 
thing coiiLd be done in our Shetland Is- 
lands and the Highlands, perhaps at a still 
less expense. 

I had stopped at a small suburb tavern, 
on coming through Lourde, for a draught 
of water, and as the pec^le were very civil, 
out of gratitude, thither I now^ beiit my 
steps. When I say tavern, do not imagine 
any thing in the shape of an English one ; 
a large door- way led into a sort of common 
sitting-room and kitcheu, in one, with a 
broken brick floor, and furnished with a 
long table and two benches on each side, 
common to all the public houses in the 
country ; here sat^ in the same style, the 
landlady, her daughter, and a sort of bmne^ 
or servant girl. They told me I could have 
a bed ; and, by experience, I begged them 
to let me have, as I knew before^hand the 
only eatable or comeatable thing, an ome" 
lette atuc oignons ; this, with as much wine 
and bread as I chose, did very well. After 
walking a certain distance, one is in no 
humour to ask many questions ; and I went 
to bed, while yet day-rlight, in an immense 
room, almost in a state of nudity, except, 
indeed, one broken chair ; and, to prevent 
the wind and rain coming in through the 
window, the. shutters were shut to, suifi-* 
cient light entering, day and night, through 
the chinM, to make datknesa visible. In the 
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momiDgy off before suD*ri9e ; the giri ai 
the^hou($e rose, and, in her shift, let me 
cut. Cor the which good office, and because 
she was a good-looking wench, I gave hec 
the unheard-of sum of tef^ soua, having paid 
Biy bill, thirty-five sous, over night. I need 
not say we . parted good friends ; — I had 
half a mind to' have sealed the bargain 
with a kiss, at parting, but, while I was 
thinking of it, I found myself already out- 
side the door, and, with a portex-wma bien ! 
set off. The road, like that higher up, is 
excellent, and leads through two valleys, 
over am^ dbains of hills, till, joining the 
high . road to Tarbes, some three or four, 
miles below Bagn^res^ it communicates with 
both, and is the general route for carriages 
to the upper watering places. Looking in 
at some of the farm-houses as I went along, 
large parties of men and women were 
threshing, all very merry, and inviting me 
to take up a flail; but, having quite exercise, 
enough, I declined their obliging offer. 
This part of the country is very agreeable, 
and partly undulated in the way some of 
<Rur counties are, with just enough hill and 
dale, and very well cultivated, mostly in 
grain ; here and there the vine, with fruit 
trees, without being in orchards, thickly 
sprinkled by the roadside, and in thefi^ds. 
Approaching Bagn^res early in the day, 
I determined to do what I had done before. 
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hj: way of beiiig in keeping ^v^ith the pri- 
mitive simplicity of ^11 around me. I sat 
down by one of the fine lively streams on 
the road side, and washed my socks/ Latigh 
as you please, gentle reader, this is an ex^ 
cellent plan, where one takes no bundle, 
and with one pair on and one in one*8 
pocket; and my plan was, to dry them as I 
walked on, either at the end of my stick, 
or hung over my shoulder, pocketing them 
as.I inarched into the town. Putting myself 
to rights, I waited on the mayor with my 
passport, as I had promised ; paid another 
and a last visit to the reading-rooms of 
Monsieur Jalons ; and settling with mine 
host (and most worthy mender of soles), I 
got my bixhdie ready packed for finally 
quitting this part of the world. Shut out 
from society, always an unpleasant and irk-« 
some situation, still I could not help feeling 
sorry at leaving this pleasing little place. 
Some of the views (from the town,, from 
the Bain de Salut, and on the edge of the 
mountain, where walks are cut to the baths 
d'^ngoulSme, and some others) are beauti* 
ful. The fine masses of mountains c^ose 
. above the place, and the long fertile valley, 
stretching down to Tarbes, running into 
the grand level, have^ by their contrast 
with each other, a most pleasing effect* 
The wdatl^r delightful, the air pure, and 
a thousand sparkling turbulent streams 
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dancing about one, makes this,' surely, tbe 
favourite abode of the goddess Hygeia. I 
used, "with my pencil and a sheet of paper, 
to gain the heights above the town jujst at 
sun-rise, and enjoying the shifting landscape 
as I went, sat down, now and then, at some 
of the many stone seats in those serpentine 
paths, and sketched the scene before me-— 
Bagn^res, compact and neat, at my feet, with 
its mills and straight rows of poplars lead* 
ing up the valley of Campan ; and the plain 
below, thick studded with populous vil<* 
lages. The whole of this country is cul- 
tivated with great care ; the people seem 
easy and happy ; I do not recollect to have 
seen a beggar at Bagn^res ; and, of market- 
days, a vast profusion of fruit, fowls, ve-^ 
getables, game, fish, in short every luxury, 
blocks up the principal street, with most of 
its branches ; and what with the multitude 
of peasant-girls and their jack-asses, there 
is no getting along- without some activity, 
and sundry- jostlings and jumpings ovep 
baskets of eggs, fowls, cheese, etc. ; for 
they sit down in the middle of the street, 
each calling to you to ^^ come buy," etc. ; — 
the song of *^ Cherry Ripe " would be here 
most appropriate! But if I could have 
managed to have done without society, I 
had no time to spare, being determined to 
try and get down to Bourdeaux hy the 6a-<^ 
ronne, and from thence to Parig, with aa 
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little delay as possible. Intent an this plan^ 
I bid good bye to pretty little Bagn^res, 
and, early in September, set ofiP, cairying 
my bundle, by the way of Tarbes. The 
road is almost a perfect level, and the dis*« 
tance about twelve miles. I had set out ra- 
ther late, for I expected to have had a i^ari" 
in^ quartet at M. Jalons' ; but finding other 
engagements prevented some young French- 
men coming, I at last gave it up ; and got 
down to Tarbes early in the evening. I had 
heard a good deal of Tarbes, as the best 
place in all this country for a family to live 
io ; and, I believe, besides Mr. F., there 
are a few English families pretty constant 
residents there ; but, I confess, I was dis- 
appointed in the appearance of the place : 
it has hardly the air of a' town, without, 
ho>fvever, being the country ; so great are the 
distances between some parts and others^ 
disjointed, as it were ; the squares straggling 
and too large, and only .built on one side ; 
besides, it has the appearance of neglect ; 
none of that neatness and bustle observable 
at its little rival above ; and I lopked in 
vain for what I had been now so accustomed 
to, streets bordered with rapid running 
streams; water there is in plenty (since 
the same river supplies it), but it is led about 
in a different way, and the descent not be- 
ing so rapids it loses its sparkling and 
4iuicuig properties, so gay ^ove. There 
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are some large buildings at Tarbes, too 
large for the place ; such as the prefect's, 
the hospital, barracks, etc., and, from their 
vast proportions, they look sad and isolated, 
and are apparently accompanied by a real 
evil — they look neglected. I slept at a 
very indifferent inn, on the Place^ and 
found it, for double the price, much worse 
than at Lourde ; and, as to style, very little 
for the better. I expected to make up for 
very indifferent fare by a cup of coffee, 
at the caf(6 on the way, and to have found 
it a good one — ^^in this too I was deceived; 
coffee, out of Paris, in France, is, generally, 
speaking, bad ; as bad as in Enf^and. The 
coffee-house was small and mean ; two or 
three old dirty-looking sort of (genClena^n 
of the place I rather thought' them) men, 
were playing who should pat/9 ^^ dominoes, 
as in Paris. Every thing looked dirty, and 
uncomfortable — for some cafi^s have tbeii* 
comforts ! I got to bed, and off again next 
morning, with the lark, leaving this chief 
town very willingly, and pushed on for 
Auch. 

One ridge of the Pyrennees, lessening 
into gentle hills, skirts die valley for more 
than half way to Auch. The country, by 
degrees, grew less picturesque^ but was stOl 
well cultivated. The road, froih continued 
dry weather, was disagreeably dusty, the 
worst of disagreeables for a pedestrian ; a 
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little r2dni«mucb preferable. Notarehicle 
of any sort overtook me the whole day. 
Striking over the hills, near their northern 
extremity, I found myself in a rather pleas* 
iilg road and country, winding on the edge 
of small valleys, or over gentle slopes. I 
stopped, for half an hour, at a small village^ 
Jdirande^ where I could get nothing of an 
old woman but a bit of cheese, Some stale 
bread, and, as usual, as much wine as I 
pleased; with this I was fain to restore 
nature, and thank God for it. I have often 
remarked in this country, that they are little 
Inquisitive, as to who or what one is, or 
what one is walking through the country 
ibr ; they seem, too, quite indifferent at the 
principal hotels (rather tavenis), as to how 
you arrive ; on foot, horseback, or in a car- 
riage; such a thing as an inquiry, if you 
would like this or that, never enters their 
heads ; you are quite on an equality, and 
what you want you must ask for, rather as 
a favour they may please to grant, than any 
thing else. This may be a little varied at 
the house or two where the Toulouse stages 
stop, coming the two routes, St Oautkns 
and Auch. But in France, whether in Paris 
or at some obscure tavern lamong these 
mountains, travellers receive very little at- 
tention ; nothing is anticipated ; the assi- 
duous and obsequious officiousness of Eng- 
lish hotels is totally unknown ; and, truly. 
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all this is only so much the hetter for a 
jfioa on foot, as I am! since every civil 
virord at home costs dear enough; and Vfroe 
to that wight who does not respond in a 
plentiful shower of silver in the end! I am 
siure I travel here, in this way, for less 
money than would suffice the waiters at 
the west end of the town. My bread and 
.cheese being dispatched, I pursued my 
way through the village, by far the prettiest 
en the road. 

I had hoped to have slept at Auch, but 
night overtook me when I bad walked 
about thirty miles, still something short of 
it. There were scarcely any houses on th& 
road, and I had already walked some miles 
by moonlight, and felt anxious to house 
myself somewhere, if possible, despair^ 
Ing of getting to Auch, for all the coun- 
try-fellows I met by the way totally dis- 
agreed with each other in their calculations 
on the distance, so that on asking how 
far, one man told me it was still a good 
houroS; increasing my pace after the said 
hour (and I couldnot have wiilked less than 
-four miles), I met another, who gave me 
the same consolation, *' about an hour;*^ for 
they calculate more by this indefinite hour 
than by leagues, which, in this part of the 
country, are upwards of four miles English. 

A rather handsome white house on the 
road side at length regaled my visioii, and 
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I determined to go no further if I could 
possibly get in . It turned out a public one^ 
and^ as usual^ I 'was just tolerated, and got 
an omelette and wine, and a miserable bed. 
Indeed this place little answered to its good- 
looking exterior : mud floor, every thing 
blackened with smoke, and the upper story 
divided into two or three rooms resembling 
haylofts more than any thing else. Thank 
heaven, all this troubled me very little — 1^ 
slept like a top, and I must do the good 
woman of the house the justice to say she 
was very civil, and very moderate in her 
charges. 

Auch, I found, was but three miles off, 
and, getting up at daylight, I entered it a 
little after sunrise. Auch is celebrated for 
nothing but its cathedral, which is very 
handsome ; simple, noble, and elegant 
within: it contains the richest sculptured 
choir in wood in France, perhaps in the 
world, and is well worth seeing. The town 
is agreeably placed on the brow of a hill, 
the cathedral standing very conspicuous 
and majestic. It was market morning, 
and the quantity of fruit, grapes, peaches, 
pears, apples, and strawberries 9 seemed to 
me prodigious, and in greater profusion, 
for the size of the place, than even at 'Bou^ 
louse. I got tw6 immense bunches fi 
grapes for a sous, and^ passing down 
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through die toim, ate them on a seat under 
a fine avenue of trees^that bordered a small 
muddy stream, almost dry and standing in 
pools, scarcely creeping along. The reader 
will be apt to exclaim ^^ What ! pass through 
the place, and not stay breakfast:" my 
grapes were my breakfast. I knew full 
well what breakfast means through all this 
country — their eternal winet and bread. 
/Ask fyr milk, they stare at you ! Bread and 
butter, and even fresh meat, along the road, 
is a rare thing to be met with : thus I gene- 
rally made a sort of luncheon on w^at I 
~ could get by chance, if I came to a house 
about noon; jTor not even hunger, thirst 
and fatigue, beneath a burning sun, with 
dust at every step clouding round me, 
could reconcile me to drinking wine in the 
morning, ai^d, at Auch, it was too early for 
the caf^s, could I have hoped, in the exuber- 
ant abundance of the place, to have been 
Messed with a drop of milk — I knew better. 
' The country, on to Toulouse, is mostly 
flat and rich. About three in the afternoon 
I got to CHe- en Jaurdanj a good sized town, 
where there was a, £aiir, and all the kitchens 
in ,the place were in requisition. I was 
lucky^ and diving down a dark dirty street 
ne^r the old arch that makes part of a once 
'<^vent or castle, or both, in ruins, I got a 
pkteful of excellent stewed fowl > and here, 



amidst forty or fifty men and women/ I sat 
down at one of tHe long deal tables, elbow- 
ing my wary among them as well as I could. 
A fellow offered to take me, on the, same 
night in his cart to Toulouse : th's was not 
to be disdained, and we struck up a bargain 
over the bottle, cementcdby many ^'aacre 
■dies, " * 'mille tonnerres^^^ and other delightful 
expletives of a ci-devani militaire, who had, 
he said, played the devil in his day ; but he 
had turned his sword into a plough-share^ 
or, what was the same things had some 
small employ at Touiouse. This fellow 
talked incessantly, and would hav6 it I 
must be a camarade. Indeed I was forced 
to passoif for a militaire too, and as I had 
all along (not a difficult naatter here), as- 
sumed the Frendiman^ he was very near 
puzzling me, by asking otie . what corps I 
belonged to ? I bethought me, luckily, that 
I had been a good deal hars de France^ par 
t/» mautada sort qui me fit prisomiier par 
cps diahles d^ Anglais. Hereupon he damped 
us all heartily, and worked himself up into 
a perfect rage. His mustachios were much 
longer than mine, and he had the advan- 

* Looking over this, I find somewhat too mnch of 
eating : it puts roe id miad of the objections ta Louis 
the Eighteen thV Memoir ; bat it may 'serve to sh<hfT 
the ways of the road with more fidelity, and be o 
some use to future pedestrians. 
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tage of me in size ; had we CQme to cuffs I 
should, probably, have got the worst of it ; 
but he had his sword in the cart, for he, as 
the devil would have it, was to be of the 
party. Suffice it to say, that after the 
carter and this fellow, and another boon 
companion, had drank, and roared, and 
sung till they were tired, and nearly drunk^ 
about six in the eve/iing we set ofiL 

Never in the whole course of my life had 
I passed so uneasy, so vrretched a night as 
in this cursed cart, wedged in with this 
'< camaradcj'' whom I wished (seizing my 
hand every minute to express his love and 
satisfaction) at the devil an hundred times : 
cramped and jolted and bruised, we drove 
on : to sleep was inipossible, but, as some 
consolation^ my hero snored aloud as he 
lay partly across me : the driver, too, fell 
asleep, and the horse jogged on. To have 
been upset would have been a great relief. 
About midnight they all awoke, the horse 
having kept on the ^'even tenor of his way^ 
over a flat country and a broad road. They 
now all three began a long conversation in 
the patois of the country, and I could not 
help thinkings if they had had a mind to 
have robbed me, how easily it might be 
done, passing over long tracts without 
meeting a house. Luckily nothing of the 
sort was thought of: indeed, my appearance, 
as to poverty, was a tolerable safeguard ; 
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and, to saj truth, my three fellows were 
more honest than they looked — not one of 
them, besides, suspected I was English, 
or possibly they might have liked (for the 
fun of the thing) to have played me a 
trick. 

The night proved frosty, and when we 
crossed the bridge at Toulouse, at sunrise^ 
I could hardly stand on my legs, so be- 
numbed did I find myself, from my 
cramped position and the cold. 

Never did I take leave (with hearty 
shakes of the fist) of any concern with more 
hsartfeli satisfaction than of these fellows, 
and their cart-full of hen-coops, with some 
few unsold fowls, who joined their notes to 
the general harmony through the night. 

I had been lodged outside the walls, on a 
sort of terrace, as we should call it,*^ the 
<< Jardin Royal," the most pleasant spot Un- 
live in at Toulouse, and but a step from 
the grand promenade (of a Sunday), under 
two noble rows of sycamores, and very near 
the Botanic Garden, which, by the bye, is 
kept in very good order, without, however, 
any thing remarkable in its exotics. Here 
the' entrance is free, as at Paris, and it 
helps to give some of the young Toulou- 
sians a taste for botany. My lodgings I 
found let in my absence, and, for the day 
or two I remained, I got a room near the 
gate leading to the Jardin Royal. 
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At Toulouse, the mountains I had left, 
though upwards of an hundred miles off, 
are clearly seen : they form the south- 
-Western boundary to the plain, extending 
their branches, if 1 ni^y so say, 'in one 
tract towards Auch, and down beside the 
Garonne, to within three miles of Toulouse; 
but this ridge, as it recedes from the pa- 
rent heights, slopes down into moderate 
hills, from which, walking upwards aion^ 
the river side, there is a fine view of the 
town, river and surrounding country — 
more beautiful, after all, in its extent than, 
any thing else, being too flat to be interest- 
ing. The houses and villages 'scattered 
over the face of the country, look, indeed^ 
well enough in the distance, but not even 
the best of them bear a nearer examination. 

One of the many springs, in the moun- 
tains, I had not seen, was thatof Bagn^.res 
de Luchon, lying not far from the source 
of the Garonne, the road following the 
course of the river up to it, instead of turn- 
ing off lo the right at St. Gaudens. It is 
said to be a pretty place, and has its share 
of invalids or recreation-hunters in the 
season, but very far inferior to its sister, 
Bagn^res de Bigorre. 

On the whole, the people of Toulouse 
may thank their stars that they have these 
mom[itain retreats for the heats of summer ; 
when not only they may better their na- 
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tures by a short intercourse with people of 
fashion, strangers to their petty interests, 
quibbles and cabals, but rub off a little of 
the rust of the schools. Shut out by the 
great distance of the capital in that quarter, 
the watering places, of late years, have not 
been the resort of people of rank from 
Paris, so much as at one time ; and, per- 
haps, just now there are more English gen- 
try at themi than French, coming from 
any distance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A last glance, moral and physical, at Toulouse^-* 
Descent of the Garonne in dry weather — Not to be 
imitated — Landed on terra firma — Voituriers— An 
old story — Arriral at Bourdeauz. 

WiTfl one's feelings irritated by the uufkir 
doublings on one side, and the pettifogging 
delays of lawyers called in in the pursuit of 
justice (not unlike hounds after the flying 
chase, for indeed, now-a-days, justice 
must be hunted through many a devious 
path) on the other, it becomes extremely 
difficult to speak dispassionately of a place, 
where, for my part, I met with nothing but 
vexation and ennui. Thus it is possible 
what I now sum up on a parting look at 
Toulouse may be tinged with the tone of 
mind I left it in, right glad of being at length 
on the point. of quitting it, and fervently 
praying it might be for ev^r. 

To those of my countrymen and their 
families, who leave no nook of the conti- 
nent un searched for their repose, it is, 
however, the last place I should recom- 
mend, unless, indeed, to vegetate cheaply 
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ygvete their sole aim. In this point of view 
it may do as 'well as another , with some ad- 
Vantages of masters for their children, for 
its schools are extremely well regulated, 
and theV* being on the spot might serve as 
a guarantee agahist anv attempts to con- 
vert their young grinds from the religion of 
their fathers. But Toulouse has been long 
famous for bigotry and intolerance, and 
this does not solely apply to matters of con- 
science, but pervades every class of society 
in a thousand different forms. People^ 
shut out from the world, as most of even 
their best families are, are but too apt 
to grow narrow-minded; and if I may 
speak from my short experience, petty liti- 
gations, rigid but empty forms of >¥orship, 
ceremonious intercourse with each other, 
scarce deserving the name of friendship, 
and a total apathy to any thing like spright- 
liness, wit, novelty, or what among us we 
should call amusement, pervades the upper 
orders. The place swarms with lawyers, 
clergy, and beggars, perhaps in itself suffi- 
cient to stamp the general character of a* 
town. I do not of course contend that 
there are not some exceptions, and a few 
enlightened individuals ; and here I pay a 
willing tribute to the Messrs. Courtois, 
whose house is the centre of all that is to be 
found most desirable, in the best circle. But 
the Courtois can scarcely be identified with 
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those ihey live among. If 1 do not inistalLe, i 
they are looked upon with something like | 
envy or dislike for their conspicuous hos- 
pitality ; a virtue little knovirn here. A i 
dinner is a wonder^ even with each other, 
and any thing like cheerful, social, evening 
parties, unheard of. They do indeed drop 
in on each other, as is the custom in France 
of an evening, and chat for half an hour^ 
mostly in the 4^rk ; and during the vt^inter 
season a few halls take place, as stiff and as 
formal as need be, where the three leading 
orders eye each other through the prejudices 
of their respective .pretensions ; but this 
scarcely softens the general features of 
society^ hard, dark, and ill-favoured, as 
those nature has blessed them with physi- 
cally. Here there is nu encouragement, as 
may be concluded, for the theatre : it is 
deserted. Fpud of music, the middling 
classes do what they can, should a strag- 
gling son of Apollo come among them for a 
few pights ; the prices are raised, and there 
is some little bustle; but the boxes are but 
thinly attended. Indeed I am told the 
clergy have of late openly discouraged 
attending the theatre (which, by the way, is 
of a good size, but displays poverty and bad • 
taste in its ornaments and scenery), and 
this has had its due effect on the younger 
and more lovely part of the creation; and 
thus, on the most happy occasion, there is 
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but a poor sprinkling of well-dressed fe- 
males. So much for the interior of the 
place. Externally, nothing can be more 
unpromising ; dirty, crooked, narrow 
streets, paved with sharp pebbles, miserable 
looking shops^ carts, oxen, and peasants 
are what strike you most frequently as you 
walk along, or the idle retailers sitting at 
their doors to stare at the little that passes. 
A well-dressed person is rare, until in your 
peregrinations you approach the square of 
the Capitol, where, indeed, there is sonaie 
little life, and w^here all the caf^s and most 
of the hotels are to be found. Here the 
military, in and out of uniform, lounge at 
the doors, or take their coffee, and are^ no 
doubt, extremely witty at the expense of 
any • stronger who is obliged to pass that 
way. On a market day (indeed every morn- 
ing), the whole of this large square is one 
scene of confusion and profusion : and if 
great plenty of eatables, fruit, vegetables, 
flesh and fowl is to be the criterion of hap-- 
pin ess, this is a very paradise. But heaven 
preserve us from the gabble of the gods ! 
The noise, bawling (apparently all in high 
quarrel), are enough to deafen one. In 
spite of this I have often ranged between 
the enormous piles of plums, peaches, 
apricots, flowers, cabbages, potiitocs, car- 
rots, green figs, melons, strawberries, 
cherries, etc. (picking my steps with due 
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activity and caution), with a real pleasure; 
as well as no small wonder at th6 enormous 
quantities and cheapness of every thing. 
Close beside this smiling region of Pomona 
is ranged, to the great annoyance of one's 
olfactory nerves, stinking cheese^ of air 
smells and colours, and butter^ rolled in 
great lumps, vying with it in staleness; 
butcher's shambles, with' the whole cata- 
logue of meats : retailers of bread, from a 
slice to loaves as big as a washing-tub, in 
formidable array, jostling immense ranges 
and baskets of fowl,'Wild, tame, living and 
dead, whole and quartered : for, as I have 
before observed, their geese and turkies are 
large enough to quarter and sell in retail, 
each quarter, I should think, being equal 
to a moderate sized fowl. To crown all this, 
occasionally the stocks are erected in the 
centre, with three or four mauvais sujeit 
stuck up, in terrorem^ their offences pinned 
to them on sheets of paper, with a crowd 
reading the said delinquencies, as they 
would at a sign post ; but nothing is said : 
the only silent spot in this vast field of living 
and vegetable matter. At ten or eleven 
the whole is cleared away. The country- 
men betake themselves to their homes, the 
place is clean swept, and not a trace left^ 
(except a 'few second-hand book sheds) of 
the lumber of the preceding hour. But 
even this noise and crowd is preferable to 
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the poverty of people that tread the square 
the rest of the day. There is something 
melancholy in seeing a large, closely built 
town but thinly inhabited ; and, as is well 
known, while the buildings here, high and 
I0W9 tottering and neglected, are as nu- 
merous as ever, there are not half the 
inhabitants of former times. In some few 
of the stneets there are what we should call 
handsome houses; a few hotels of the no- 
biesae worthy the name of palaces, but so 
craniped by the opposite walls that there is 
no judging of their Jugadcs^ and one passes 
them without being aware of their extent 
and consequence. Their interior corres- 
ponds; silence, neglect, decay, are stamped * 
on every thing: hinges and locks rusty, 
panes of glass broken, all unpainted, count- 
less cobwebs, and the court overgrown 
with grass. In some nook,^ some small 
room (perhaps the only one that will keep 
out the winter blast), sits the owner, M. le 

Gomte ;.you knock, nobody answers, 

you advance; from a wretched looking 
kitchen totters put, perhaps, an old super- 
annuated creature, the cook, the every 
thing. She tells you Monsieur is on the 
Arst, second, or third floor; you feel your 
way up, and, with- your knuckles, knock; 
ringing is out of the question : here are no 
bells. Ten to one M. le Gomte himself 
emerges from his sanctum sanctorum, and 
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Opens the door ; in sueh a trim, too^ that if * 
you are new in the country, and attach any 
importance to the title, you are tempted to 
ask if his master is in ! I do not mean to , 
say there are not a<few exceptions to this : 
if married, Madame has her bontiej who 
comes to the door ; or, possibly, they may 
keep their carriage; in this case the coach- 
man may come up from his stable and let 
you in, footmen would be altogether super- 
fluous. Once admitted, one meets with a « 
great deal of ease, and unaffected polite- 
ness; you make your bow, and so an end. 
Should you have brought a letter, it by no 
means follows that you are asked, even 
* once, to dinner: perhaps you are told, 
** any evening, on sera charme de voiis re- 
voir^^^ etc. and you* see nothing more of 
them ; for nothing, under heaven, is so 
tedious, to an Englishman, as their quiet 
chit-chat, in the dark, from seven till nine: 
nothing new, all common-place : " avex- 
V0U8 e'te vau8 promener?^^ in short, the 
promenade begins and ends the whole list of 
amusements. Speaki ng of the promenade 
I cannot help saying a word of the great 
one just without tiie town, where, under 
the two noble rows of sycamores, the whole 
population of the place are to be seen of a 
Sunday evening, and where a few groups of 
the better drders are occasionally met the 
rest of the week. But this eternal saunter- ^ 
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ing up and down in a crowd, the French 
are so fond of, had no charms for me. 
Alone, and musing on far distant scenes, 
I used to take my solitary way, sometimes 
on the Cafcassone road, or along the banks 
of the canal, and wish myself, at leasts back 
in Paris. 

I think I hear my reader, who might have 
had some idea of settling in this place, 
cry " Hold! enough ! " or I may be accused 
of' an exaggerated picture of its defects. 
Words, indeed, are not wanting to reverse 
all this, and how easy, with some truth, to 
take a different view of it. If, for instance, 
a person were to know some half-dozen 
families, at once hospitable and agreeable. 
If the flatness and eternal sameness of the 
country Were no objection, nor the want of 
public amusements of the town any draw- 
back, the bad pavements one toay become 
used to, as- well as the general sombreneSs 
and monotony that prevails; bigotry may 
be called devotion, and want of kindness 
reserve ; on these heads people will differ, 
and I only speak from my own impressions. 
These were strong enough to make me look 
about, the day after my return, for some 
kind of conveyance to Bourdeaux. The 
heat and dust made the common diligence, 
by the ordinary route 9 not a very enviable 
one, and walking, from the same causes, 
through a flat, fat, uninteresting country, as 
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little to my taste. The cache (Teauy which 
sometimes plies between the two places^ 
had ceased to go, as much, I believe, from 
want of passengers as want of water, as I 
found out to my sorrow, when my ill stars 
would have it that I must needs venture on 
board one of those loaded wine-boats on 
the point of starting from the lock of the 
canal, just below the mills, at its junction 
with the river. The walk down here, along 
.its banks, under two fine rows of trees, for 
about half a mile, is extremely pleasant, 
and little did I imagine, in vfiy hurry and 
joy to get away at any rate, what a spell of 
turmoil, misery, and ennui, I was prepar* 
ing for myself. 

At the boat, where some dozens of others 
were lying, some loading, some unloading, 
miost of them waiting for the rise of the 
river, I met two decent^looking men, on 
the same errand as myself, having both 
made their bargain to go by the same 
boat. They turned out to be a shopkeeper 
and his brother-in-law from some small 
town towards Perpignan, going down to 
Bourdeaux for a supply of goods; and 
knowing as little about the river as myself, 
had taken a passage down, with perfect con- 
fidence in the promises of the boatmen, 
that the passage would be made in five or 
six days at furthest, allowing something for 
the river's being unusually low, owing to the 
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diyness of the summer. 'My adieus were 
soon made, as may be imagined, where I 
had met not one congenial soul : a bottle 
of eau'de-vie, a fowl, and a loaf, were all 
the provision necessary, as on these occa- 
sions provision is readily had^at the villages, 
on the banks, going down : and late in the 
afternoon of a fine, clear, hot day, in Sep«> 
tember, I bid adieu to the crumbling brick 
walls of the capital of Languedoc. A good 
deal of delay occurred in starting, and, 
without any thing like an awning, shoved 
first on one side, now up, now down, as 
these fellows wanted this place or that, they 
kept us an hour and a half in a very com- 
fortable broil, with the sun's rays fuU upon 
us; but this was but a slight foretaste of' 
their politesae and lying propensities. In- 
deed, one must make it a rule never to 
trust to the fair promises of any sort of water 
captain, from he of the two-oared boat, of 
your fresh- water sailor, to a regular Jndia^ 
man : no sooner is the anchor up, but your 
obsequious gentleman shifts his counte-^ 
nance to the laconic and th6 stem, with 
surprising agility ; and as for any thing like 
keeping faith, they are sadly deceived who 
dream of such a thing. 'There is no appeal, 
and the best face must be put on the matter 
circumstances will admit of. 

Away we went, but I soon perceived 
that the three or four oars these gentry 
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coiild bring into use amidst their lumber, 
would have abojoit the same effect on the 
huge, unwieldy flat-bottomed thing we were 
in, as those on the wood-boats launched 
()own the rushing Tecino out of the Lago 
Maggiore — in other words, scarcely move 
the head round, the current being the sole 
moving power. Now, when the Garonne 
is at a moderate height, this said power is 
rapid enough, and as it was, it took us 
along pretty tolerably for about two leagues 
below the bridge, and completely out of 
sight of all vestiges of human habitations, 
when, after sundry scrapings on the gravel, 
a music our ears became, anon, more ac- 
customed to, we fairly stuck fast— very 
comfortable predicament for people in a 
hurry I Our first step was fairly up to our 
middle into the water, and I, glad to do 
something, followed the rest, tugged, hauled 
' and hallooed in concert. Two mortal hours 
held us in this o^r first scrape, and scarcely 
a league lower down we stuck fast once 
more, when the same ceremony was to be 
repeated, these fresh-water gentry taking it 
very mudh at their ease, and as a matter of 
course : in fact, it was now but too appa- 
rent that the river was almost impracti- 
cable, fronii its shallowness : still they went 
on, assuring us this was nothing, and that 
it would deepen suddenly on the morrow. 
With great work and fatigue we got dow9 
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opposite to a small village, scarcely to be 
seen among the woods, the banks on both 
sides flat, woody and monotonous — here 
and there a windmill on the very few small 
eminences scattered to the right and left. 

The boat afloat, and moored by the bank- 
side, we all went up, as it seems is usual, to 
a kind of house of call, where a ci-devant 
militairej now turned Boniface, with a 
handsome wife, bustled themselves in pre- 
paring supper for the whole party, and, 
still in hopes of deeper ivater^ I soon dis- 
posed myself to take things for better for 
worse. 

A scanty supper over, in which we were 
assisted by an oflicious prating village 
schoolmaster (a sort of ami de la maison]^ 
my two fellow-passengers were wonder- 
fully merry, and, over the bottle, swore an 
eternal friendship with the militaire^ who 
fought a battle or two over again for their 
edification, and the pedagogue, equally full 
of his tutorship among the fhinnows. At 
length, the wine' working its way, not a 
soul listened: each bawled his own story 
in his neighbour's ear, and I, tired of the 
noise, betook me — not, alas! to rest, but 
to a coarse bed, prepared on the spur of 
the moment. I shaU never forget the 
wretched night spent here, amidst the bites 
and buzzing of musquitoes : sleep was im- 
possible. As for the rest, some went on 
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board, and the rest were in that happ]^ 
state that bade defiance to musquitos, be*^ 
sides being pretty well accustomed to the 
thing. 

The next day fkeu! jam satis eat! J was 
but the exact repetition of the last — off be* 
fore sunrise, every few hundred yards we 
were agraundf and, as night closed, with 
the additional satisfaction of finding out 
that in the whole day we had got but four 
miles lower down ! In the midst of all this 
broiling and vexation, I could not help 
laughing at the peculiar oddity of the oaths ^ 
of the boatmen, particularly one old sun* 
burned, dry, weather-beaten old fellow: 
his oaths, on all occasions, were pitched in 
a peculiar scale ; '' sacre diea^'' did not suf- 
fice : ^^aacre mi lie tannerresy deux mi He ion- 
nerrea^ iroia millej'^ and so on ; and when 
the case seemed most puzzling, he went as 
high as ^< trente mille tonnerrea.^^ Another 
pleaaant recreation was, seeing them eat 
their dinner which always consisted of 
soup (a great kettle of boiling river water, 
with a bit of cabbage and fat thrown in, and 
seasoned with salt), upset on an enormous * 
thinly-sliced pile of pain bia^ so large as to 
show no signs of the said boiling liijuid, 
but in the additional swelling. In this 
mess (truly a very dry soup) they all stuck 
their spoons simultaneously, then, as a 
more solid finish^ every man betook him- ^ 
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fl^lf to a huge slice of the same breads one 
side yfeU nibbed with garlic, and coarse 
8|ilt spread over ; the whole washed >iio wot 
with infinite satisfaction by vin a diacretiony 
dipping their horns in a bucket that stood 
under one of the casks. All this went off 
in great harmony and comfortable equality, 
except with an unfortunate cook-boy, whose 
business it was to look out for wood, boU 
the water, grease and cabbage — in short, 
get dinner ready. He was unfortunately 
always too soon or too late, and received 
plentiful kicks and cuffs from their lord- 
ships of the oar. 

As I had had quite enough of sleeping on 
shore, I begged to be allowed to bivouac it 
in the boat. We had reached a small town 
on the banks, called Yerdun : here the 
whole party supped, as before, and slept. 
I went on board with the sailors, and got a 
few naps on the planks, and under the 
canopy of heaven. Civility was out of the 
question, and one old rag of a sail just 
served for the bed of these boors., 

I had now got quite enough of the Ga- 
ronne, and on the following morning joined 
my co-mates in misery in earnest expostu- 
lation with our padrone^ insisting on being 
Eut on shore^ thovigh indeed nothing could 
e more unpromising — one tame level, 
skirted by a sort of impenetrable jungle : 
afield we rarely saw, more rarely a village; 
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indeed we could see nothing, shut up as it 
were, in the half- dry bed of* the river, and 
the high-road, at this point, lying sonie 
leagues off it. This might have been sur- 
mounted, but the difiicijdty was how to dis* 
pose of oinr baggage. 

When the fellow found we were no longer 
to be humbugged, he put on the most pro- 
yoking indifference, and we were forced to 
remain another day exposed to the sun, 
paddling about in the water, helping to get 
the boat off the shallows ; sometimes going 
on shore, where we could, and walking 
along before the boat, looking out wistfully, 
for a village, or some good soul with a cart 
for our traps. Another day was spent in 
this way : our small remains of patience 
was fairly exhausted, as we were fain to 
sleep at a wretched hole (Aumas), only five 
leagues, all this time, from Toulouse, but 
we might as well have been in the heart of 
Africa. Indeed it is impossible to exagge- 
rate the annoyance and discomforts of this 
attempt, night and day ; and to crown all, 
the two shopkeepers turned out but sorry 
companions, with nothing in them, and 
nothing could I get out. 

On the fourth morning we set out, as 
usual, now floating, now scraping and 
dragging, now sticking fast, and the shal- 
low rapid stream rushing by us. In one of 
these spots, where we cam^ to a stand, we 
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at length made a desperate effort, and in- 
sisted (seeing some (iountrymen working, 
through the openings in the wood, in an 
adjoining field} on being put on shore. It 
was, indeed, a great favour. A sort of 
canoe that towed astern was given us with 
stirliness and sulkiness enough ; the shop* 
keepers* boxes and my bag thrown in, and 
partly wading, partly ou board, for it so 
happened that the river at this spot was very 
formiidable and very broad-r-frequent shoals 
and holes, eddies and rapids. At length we 
trod terra firma^ each man with his load on 
his back : laughable enough, amidst all our 
troubles, to see the Frenchmen sweating 
under their loads, and cursing their adieus 
to the boat, its master and the whole crew. 
Hallooing to the nearest countryman as 
we emerged from the wood, we made him 
understand our wants : indeed, loaded al- 
most to breaking down, they were pretty 
evident. In a few minutes he brought a 
wheelbarrow, and we all tramped dff gaily 
enough, as may be supposed, on finding 
we were not far off, across the fields, from 
a town on the high road to Bourdeaux, by 
Agens. 

Bringing up the rear of the baggage, and 
marching in file through the field-paths 
for perhaps half a league, brought us to 
the village : it turned out to be Finah, and 
t think a post-town. Here, at a sort of 
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guinguetief by "way of treat I got a little 
milk, and these worthy creatures only en- 
acted about twenty times its value for it I 
and an old fellow over the way, pulling 
grapes in his little garden, I found equally 
hospitable and kind, on my ridding him of 
a few bunches. We had escaped from the 
river, thank heaven! and the dust and 
heat of the route we now got on, without 
conveyance of any kind, gave us no sort of 
uneasiness. One of my fellow-travellers 
undertook to make bargains aL^nd/uire ie 
marche on all occasions ; and after a long 
palaver and an obstinate haggling, a co- 
vered cart came forth, in which behold us, 
bag and baggage, wedged together, half 
choked with dust and heat : however, our 
driver went on at a good round trot — ^the 
jolting most awful — almost knocking our 
heads together, in addition to the bumps 
on all sides. In tbis trim, not unlike 
calves going to market, we passed through 
the long straggling town of Castel-Sarrasin. 

The heat, since we quitted Toulouse, 
seemed to have redoubled — I never felt it 
so oppressive: then this cover over our 
heads just contrived to exclude the air and 
keep in the caloric and dust. Every jolt 
shook out a ^^aacre die*^ from my mar- 
chandsy with vows to heaven never to at- 
tempt a second journey down the Garonne. 

Towards evening we arrived, without ach 
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cident or adventure, at Mosac on the Tarn, 
a tolerably large place, and where they were 
building a bridge. Throughout France the 
Government seems very active in bridge^ 
building, and, without exception, on the 
best models, and extremely solid. 

At this place we dismissed the cart, and 
slept at a tavern in the suburbs, without 
crossing the water into the town itself, 
where, however, after dinner, we repaired 
to ask a few questions as to further ad- 
vance. After groping about some time, 
up one dirty alley and down another, we 
found a man who^ as a matter of great fa- 
vour (beingwell paid for the same), engaged 
to furnish us with himself and donkey as 
far as Maloz, to take us by a short cut 
across the country and nearer the river 
than the high road. The following morn- 
ing we all set off by daylight. The donkey, 
loaded with trunks and bag, well (or rather 
ill) balanced, with its master led the way ; 
and truly none of the patriarchs of old could' 
have cut a more primitive or humble figure 
in their journeyings than did we. 

After rather a pleasant walk, through the 
hollows and woods close to the river, we 
reached the post-town of Maloz about 
breakfast time, much to the satisfaction of 
all parties. 

Our guide had entertained us on the 
road with stories of robbers, for this is said 
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to be the tract they infested not long since^ 
to the great annoyance of the neighbouring 
country and the Bourdeaux diligences ; 
and hereabouts the scene lay where a 
couple of determined and ingenious fellows 
(Italians) contrived to rob the diligence, 
full of sturdy passengers, by planting three 
or four straw-stuffed mannikins on the 
road, with broomsticks for guns ; then just 
as the heads of these innocent bandits ap- 
peared to the astonished travellers, they 
stepped boldly up and stopped them, and 
pointing at the same time to their straw 
auxiliaries, whose broomsticks, pointed in 
the proper direction, seemed not to be 
trifled with, handed out the gentry one | 
after another, and easing them of their su- 
perfluous cash, bid them a good night. 
This adventure gave the hint for the 
laughable caricature to be seen in most of 
the print shops at Paris. The fellows were 
out of reach before, after remounting, con- ! 
doling' with each other, etc., they dis- 
covered the contrivance. One may well i 
imagine they were in no humour to relish j 
the Joke, ^ "' 

' By great good luck we found a voiturier 
willing to take us to Ageiis^ at)d, after the 
trsual quantum of bargaining, drove off at 
a brisk rate; the- faster the better, for 

' This must be the same story which Mathews U lis, \ 
translated l6wer down the countiT. 
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ifarough this whole tract of country, there 
is nothing to interest .'—^rich, flat, mono- 
tonous, nothing but a repetition of exten- 
sive Indian corn and wheat fields inter- 
spersed with vineyards, in one vast level on 
all sides : the towns ill built, dirty, and, as 
to externab, tbtally neglected : the people, 
'at least those one conges in contact with on 
. the road, and, I ntay say, on the river, a 
greedy boorish race. I. wouhl almost defy 
the " Walking Gentleman^'* with all his 
disposition to be pleased, and with all his 
vivacity, to find anything worth lingering 
for here. Still, after the Landea^ I must 
not be too cei^id ^ but here I tread x)n the 
province of . imagination, and I was in no* 
humour to imagine any thing. Could I 
have indulged in any flights of that sort, 
say fellow-travellers served -as complete ex- 
tinguishers, being, for my sins, a oeupie of 
the dullest rogues I had ever met with, in 
liieir isever£a "ways: — one ail silence and 
solemmty, the other all bounce atid dbatter ; 
but such a chatter $ts lieft nothing but chaff, 
if it lasted two honors, and the talker out Of 
breath, I founid myself nothing the wiBer ; 
:ildt ^en how far his town was from Tou^ 
Ibuse, of whl^h he had but a confused idea, 
and a xkot naucfa clearer one of the articles 
he was actually going to- purchase fOr< the 
consumption of liis customers. On these 
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occasions, a inendly doze sometimes put 
an end to my' ennui. 

Early in the afternoon we entered Agens, 
nor need I stop to describe what any guide 
will do so much better. We were handed 
over to a swarm of carriers, or voituriers, 
who besieged us on all sides: noise and 
vociferation were now the order of the day; 
the most barefaced lies and impositions 
were to be met with counter statements, 
refusals, beatings down, etc. At last, to be 
at peace, one of the many of these harpies 
was selected to take us on to Langon on the 
Garonne, and from whence a steam-boat 
runs to Bourdeaux. lAThile the horses were 
feeding an4 getting ready, I strolled about 
in the avenues and under the shade of some 
noble trees, outside the walls of the place ; 
I confess I had no curiosity to efiter. Bought 
spme peaches of one of the many young 
women offering them on the walk; and^I 
observed their features mended for the bet- 
ter as I got to the westward. Here too they 
were building a bridge, the river but a few 
furlongs off: this, with the hospital and 
prefecture, are the only buildings of any 
note. Once more off, a l^t baker, in his 
shirt sleeves, and a white night-cap on his 
head (the general dress of the people), had 
thnist himself into the coach, going to grind 
corn at a mill of his own on the Lot. Syen 
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wedged up as we were, dds was some relief , 
aa it took dff the^r^ of the chattering mar- 
cA«^, who now found his full match; and 
th^y* Went on (saving me a world of aha^ 
'eiMm dfiUte^ O c'evt clair, eat-il possible? and 
mon JDieusl) with an unceasing gabble till 
near midnight; not that we had got on 
much, .our fellow, with a couple of tired, 
9ony' jades, going at a snail's pace. We 
had -p^fied through the long viUage of St. 
S(a£i0, oii the edge of the rocky shores of 
th^ rivet*, and shortly after stopped at a kind 
,(rf*9iiecf^ liear a ferry, to feed the horses; 
and here, no longer kept awake by an ex- 
quisite jolting, nor the clack of the baker 
apil' shopkeeper (the former gone to his 
n(iill)^ I fell asleep. 

' . XQwards daylight, the horses put to once 

i(Slprj^,.we crossed the ferry, not without 

iieaily 'coming to a battle royal With the 

leiiows about the toll. Master Coachee 

Ranting tp saddle it on us, in spite of our 

iigf^ement to the contrary. It is truly as- 

'-!J:Qnlshing how many hard words go to the 

yilae of ..a sous, every thing being pitched 

atjr'at leasts one half more than they mean 

\o take, and coming down gradually to the 

'minimum, or moderate imposition. This 

was'- d sad dog we had .to deal with; and, 

for my part, I felt more angry with him for 

his. ii^nfeelingly harassing his horsea than 

$my thing else, as it turned out they, had 
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jiist come off a long journey when he .-en- 
gaged to bring' us on^ from his greediness 
to lose nothing that came in his way, eyen 
should the poor horses die on the rodd.* At 
this ferry^ they found out I was an English-* 
man^ having betrayed niyself in the heat of 
the argument ; for hitherto I had passed off 
(not a very difficult matter where the ac- 
cent of the whole country is so detestable) 
as a Frenchman. I was a good de^l' an- 
noyed at this for the moment, not that it 
produced any other remark than a ^^ Dim- 
treT from my chattering friend, '^'Dilsthle 
— Qtw c^estdrdleT' 

"With weary steps and slow, the 'poor 
beasts at length dragged us as far as Mar^ 
monde, memorable to me from its bad cofr 
fee, and its price, thirty-five sous. H^re 
we got rid of our voiturier, who mad^ d6 
over to another fellow just as bad.* They 
all play into each others hands, a so it of 
*' correspondence'^* along the road. • Bui 
though we went not a whit the faster, at 
least, the horses were fresh: besides, 'we 
had the benefit of the company of tj^q 
Dutch women, who had, it seamed, just 
left fiar^ges. "With a still smaller vehicle, 
and an increase of two sickly creatures, the 
cram served at least as a change. 

The road now closes in with the Garonne^ 
whicb^ passing through the rather neat yil- 
Jage of Macaire, we reached^ nothing loth. 
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towanrds /thf^ eyeoing^ (^p^e)^|th&tQW]|;Qf 
Jjangon* .As any .chsuage ffum tjbjis f^de 
pf traveiUng cp^iUd scarc^ b® *op the jyo^e. 
yfO go* intOi.lJte, i^nry-boat y^iih^^Sei^lij^gox 
gratU^dC; fyr the de^Ye^^^fle^^ani^,as^%c| 
riv^F, ia i(£^ descent^ i\q<w pij^j^f^teif^aa. AX>gt-r 
pie sheet of water foi;. all jpjjurppsf&s ofj bpat 
uavigatiou , it feof-e Ipokii^at with very dif ^ 
fepf^pt feelings lliaa wUeft,I|J)i4;j^^?£fcy^> 
f(mid«J: its' lonely rf^puis ajidj^haUo.w^, w^tb 
»p^ing^^l^>rfp^^^.,Qn,i^^W^£^VljSiut the 
occasional ^p^^pg.* mills :ia;th|?;f£it^on^es( 
patts of tlie.?;ui>re;at,-r-a con^tifyaf^^^.CQni.^ 
n&an eno^h, on the rivers ;pf France^., ^ . , ,. 
Put up at an inixon ;th<^, watqrTTsi4c at 
JLjO^QU^ and ^Pit a walk thro^^ the place : 
— dirt^ cjiQf^df narrQW streets; houses 
i^lected; and nothing vjBry epticing but 
the fruit, fi]^eyyyvbcre excellent, and in greaf 
abundan4^e . throiigbout the whole of this 
country.. • A builder's ^yard or two, like thar 
rest ^f the.ple^c^, showed no grqat signs of 
activity? tb^US^ *be plapf^ is, a, good deal 
fre^ueiited, foijpinbig thejcjifti^^. commu- 
nication boUi to tbe; Pyrenees ^ and to thg 
j9s(9t by Toiik)ua^(,:jBtc,ij|T^p )|teW;boaJt;5* 
owing la the-«haJV[)i^ne8s, of^tb^ fiyer, .iin- 
pr«CipdeatertsiAiw-?^}bi capfH^t. get ,wit(i^{ 
fiA^e Or sisc^mH^sjif tl^^.to^^n^ where the past 
aenf^^rsfald piij ^ftboaVd.by.rowrfcolits; c^id 
>he oteSfct : jp[wiflP(i«g:fyVft:\i^??^; JnUi^^^ 

this Q^mmni^ u JfeTfif: )^^s. tber^, ff^i ,^ 
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lilies^ tfaiOQgh lirliich she drove tapidl j, 
and embarked amidst the vivas of half the 
to\m, drawn to the spot*— the national 
goard Fanning peil-mell with the riest, too 
late, one half of them, to^nll, in spite of 
the terrible runnings about, bawlings and 
^usteration of their oncers. Ail vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Their guardian 
angel had fled. For my part, seated on 
the top of the coach beside a stone-cutter 
going to Paris for work, I made my exit 
over the bridge without any further cere- 
mony — as I now beg leave to do of my 
courteous and obliging reader. 
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